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Secretary Hyde Says Research Faciiities of Department 





WASHINGTON, THURSDAY, AUGUST 29, 1929 





Will Provide Basis for Action by Farm Board; Added 
Control Over Markets Sought for Farmers. 


Reorganization of agriculture will be 
by the Federal Farm 
Board through cooperation with the 
Department of Agriculture, the Secre- 


_been made for increasing the number 0 


tary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, 
declared Aug. 28. Through joint ef- 
forts, the Board will not overshadow or 
overlap duties of the Department, but 
will suppiement certain phases of the 
—————— d | Department’s work, Mr. Hyde said. 

; mended | The Department, he said, will provide 
Regulations May Be A f |facts through its’ research facilities 
To Expedite Passage 0 | upon which the Board can base its ac- 

Baggage During Rush 


tion. 
Periods | 


Conference Is Held 
On Needs of Service | 


Generally speaking, the Board is 
striving to bring about a reorganization 
Se ee oe of agriculture through cooperative as- 
The Department of the Treasury has | socjations, and in such a manner as to 
taken steps to relieve the temporary port) make agriculture a cohesive industry 
congestion in New York, according to an and give the farmer control of his prod- 
oral statement Aug. 28 by the Assistant | ycts from field to market, he added. 
Secretary of the Treasury, Seymour) Mr. Hyde’s remarks were made in an 
Lowman, who announced that plans had | address delivered at an annual farm din- 


ner at Syracuse, N. Y., given by J. D.| 
Barnum, editor of the Syracuse Post- | 
Standard. The full text of his address — 
follows: | 


Just now the attention of the Nation 
is focused upon the Federal Farm 
Board. What the Board will do is a mat- 


streets, and in the press. Particularly 
intent is the interest of agriculture. 


Generally speaking, the Board is striv- 
jing to bring about a reorganization of 
agriculture through farm cooperative as- 
| sociations in such a fashion as will make 
agriculture a cohesive industry, and give 


associations, control of his products 
from the field to the final market. Un- 
der existing conditions, the farmer has 
little voice in the market. It is hoped 
to achieve a situation in which the pro- 
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customs inspectors on the piers in New 
York harbor. 


Mr. Lowman was unable to say how 
many new inspectors would be assigned 
to the work, but he declared that trans- 
fers from other work in New York and 
from other ports would be made in suffi- 
cient number to meet existing conditions. 

The Department’s course was decided 


| General Hines Urges 





upon at conference just prior to Mr. | 


Lowman’s announcement, in which the 
Bureau of Customs and the New York 
customs office were represented and the 
whole situation was studied. In attend- 
ance at the conference with Mr. Low- 
man were the Commissioner of Customs, 
F. X. A. Eble; the Assistant Commis- 
sioner, Frank Dow; the Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Bernard Wait; G. W. O’Keefe, 
customs agent in charge at New York; 
A. S. Thomas, chief deputy appraiser at 


New York; William S. Conrow, chief, | 


inspection division, surveyor’s office, New 
York; Alexander McKeon, chief, baggage 
bureau, New York, and Harry Ffeiffer, 
examiner in charge of baggage examina- 
tion on New York piers. 

Complaints Are Received. 

The return of . many tourists from 
abroad has resulted in serious con- 
gestion’ at the New ‘York customs office, 
Mr. Lowman said, and there has been 
considerable complaint concerning the 
delay there, criticism which the Assist- 
ant Secretary declared to be unjusti- 
fied. This criticism, however, has been 
continuing and the customs authorities, 
after reviewing conditions, thought that 
the situation could be relieved by adop- 
tion of a temporary increase in the per- 
sonnel at New York. Mr. Lowman ex- 
plained that the transfers would be for 
only a limited time, probably not later 
than Oct. 1, when the usual rush of re- 
turning tourists has passed. 

“Our reports indicate,” said Mr. Low- 
man, “that travelers’ baggage is not 
being interfered with any more than is 
necessary to assure the inspectors that 
there is no contraband and that dutiable 
goods are assessed. 

Rules May Be Revised. 

“While we do not believe there is any 
unusual delay in the handling of bag- 
gage, customs officials have been di- 
rected to reexamine the rules and reg- 
ulations in force to see whether any of 
them ean be abolished as a means of 
speeding up the passage of baggage. Of 
course, We cannot abolish any regulation 
that serves to protect the revenues, yet 
if there is some rule that is not abso- 
lutely needed, we will get rid of it in 


the interest of greater speed in handling | 


baggage on the piers.” 

The conference, Mr. Lowman an- 
nounced, had three questions before it: 

1, Are there sufficient inspectors for 
examination of baggage at the port of 
New York, and if not, how can the force 
be temporarily increased to care for the 
peak load until Oct. 1? ‘ 

2. Are there enough customs apprais- 


{Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 
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Merger of Agencies 


For Veterans’ Relief 


Hospitalization Problems| 


And Unemployment Sit- 
uation Are Out- 
lined. 


Consolidation of Government activities 
on matters of veterans’ relief was advo- 


cated by the Director of the Veterans’ | 
Bureau, Brig. Gen. Frank T. Hines, in an | 


address before the national convention 


of the Veterans of Foreign Wars at St. | 


Paul, Minn., Aug. 28. 


General Hines said that consolidation | 


of veterans’. relief, at present conducted 
by the Veterans’ Bureau, the Bureau of 


Pensions and the soldiers’ homes, would 
provide a less. complex administration, 
conserve committee action in Congress 
and allow a. greater uniformity in the 
action of benefits, ' 


Some misunderstanding apparently 


exists with regard to the present hospital- | 


ization situation, Gen. Hines said, espe- 
cially with regard to classes of patients 
for whom the Bureau is authorized to 
provide hospitalization. He explained 
that while the Bureau is permitted to 
hospitalize veterans of all wars without 
regard to the nature or origin of their 
disabilities, if Bureau facilities are avail- 
able, Congress has never authorized con- 
struction of hospitals especially to in- 
clude the nonservice cases. He empha- 
sized that Congress has been liberal with 
regard to veterans, 

A summary of his address, made public 


[Continued on Page 


Wheat Surplus in Argentina 
Totals 55,845,000 Bushels 


| An official Argentine government re- 
|port places the exportable surplus of 
wheat at 1,520,000 tons in Argentina 


ing to a cabled report from Commercial 
Attache A. V. Dye, the Department of 
|Commerce announced Aug. 28. The full 
text follows: 

The carryover from last year is es- 
timated at 236,000 tons 
bushels) and the new crop at 8,365,000 
tons (307,330,000 bushels). 

On the same date the exportable sur- 
plus of linseed was said to be 671,000 
tons (26,417,000 bushels), the carryover 
50,000 tons (1,969,000 bushels) and the 
crop 2,103,000 tons (82,795,000 bushels.) 


Peach Rates Found 
To Be Unreasonable 


‘New Carload Charges Pre- 
scribed on Southern 
Potatoes by I. C. C. 


Carload rates on peaches from certain 
| producing points in Georgia, North Car- 
olina and South Carolina to Schenectady 
|and other specified points in New York 
are unreasonable for the future, but not 
|for the past, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has ruled, it was announced 
on Aug. 28. 








sion held that carload rates on potatoes 
|from producing points in Virginia and 
| North Carolina to certain points in New 


| What were found to be reasonable rates 
| Were prescribed by the Commission. 
The decision of the Commission was 


ter of discussion in farm homes, on the | 


the farmer, through his own marketing | 


Late Crops Retarded 
By General Drought 


Revised Tariff 





| 
| 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. ¢. 


Retail Sale$ Exceed 
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| Changes Favored 


Level of Last Year | 


Little Relief Experienced in| Bill Ready for cats of 3 Per Cent Shown aed In Present Laws 


Agricultural Areas. 





Little relief. was had during the week 
from the drought that has persisted dur- 
ing August, the Weather Bureau, De- 
partment of Agriculture, stated Aug. 28. 

During the first part of the week there 
were some showers in the Northwest and 
rather frequent rains in the southeastern 
districts. A general rain is 
| throughout the Ohio Valley, while the | 
| drought continues to be serious in most 


|of the western lake region. Most late 
crops have deteriorated badly, and the 
| ground is too hard and dry for plowing 
| throughout practically all of the interior 
| of the country, it was said. Very little 
has been done in the way of Fall plowing 
|in the Winter wheat districts. (The full 
|text of the review will be found on 
| page 4.) 
A general rain is needed over the en- 
|tire Corn Belt and weather conditions 
| were unfavorable for cotton over large 
parts of the Cotton Belt, the Bureau said. 
Continued hot weather’ prevailed over | 
the Great Plain: and adjacent sections 
and ranges end pastures are now se- 
|riously dry except in the far Southwest | 
;and local arez.s elsewhere. Local show- 
|ers were of some benefit in the middle 





needed |. 


| by majority members of the Committee 
|on Finance, of which he is chairman. | per cent below the level of a year ago, 


Action of Senate 


Amendments Made by Ma-| 
jority of Finance Com- | 
mittee Announced 

By Mr. Smoot. 


Changes Suggested 
In Administration 


Use of Domestic Valuations as 
Basis and Conditional Ex- 
ercise of President’s Au- 
thority Favored. 


Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, on 
Aug. 28 made public the complete text 





| of the tariff bill (H. R. 2667), as revised 


Included in this text are the Commit- | 
tee amendments to the administrative | 
sections of the bill as well as the rate 
schedules which were issued Aug. 19. 


|than for the corresponding period last | 


July and Seven Months. 


|G ing Radi 
Reports to the Federal Reserve Board | overnin? a 10 

show that July retail sales were 3 per | 

cent larger than for July, 1928, and that 

for the first seven months of the year the | Counsel 


| 
average also was about 3 per cent more | 


for Commission 
Urges Elimination of Pro- 
vision Against Wire and 


year, according to an announcement by | Wi 
ireless Mergers. 


the Board Aug. 28. | 
Reports from 433 stores, the Board 
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COPY — 


said, showed that their inventories at the 


}end of July totaled about 1 per cent less 


than at the same time in 1928. Following 
is the full text of the Board’s statement: 

Department store sales for July were 
3 per cent larger in the aggregate than 
in the corresponding month a year ago, 
according to reports to the Federal Re- 
serve System by 523 stores in 229 cities; 
on the basis of the average per business 
day, however, sales were about equal to 
the same month a year ago. For the 
first seven months of 1929 sales were 3 
per cent larger than for the same period 
last year. 

Inventories of the reporting depart- 
ment stores at the end of July were 1 


according to reports from 433 stores. 
Changes in sales and stocks of report- 


ing department stores (based on value | 


(55,845,000 bushels), on Aug. 15, accord- | 


(12,712,000 , 


In the same proceeding, the Commis- | 


York are unreasonable for the future. | 


Atlantic trucking area. 


Mr. Nye Endorses 
_ Proposal to Study 


(The full text of the important Senate 
changes will be found on page 7.) 
Publication of the administrative pro- 
visions substantiates previous oral re- 
ports by Committee members on the 
subject of revisions. Important among 
ithe Finance Committee’s majority’s 
| amendments are retention of the present 
|law regarding a bipartisan Tariff Com- 
| mission, direction to the Tariff Commis- 
|sion for the translation of ad valorem 
rates to equivalent percentages based on 
United States value to be reported to 
| Congress for approval, repeal of the 


| 


| Public-land Policy 


Plan to Transfer Only Sur- 
| face Rights to States in 


| i of the Treasury the final arbiter on ap- 
| Western Section Is praisals, and retention of the House lan- 


Opposed. guage conditioning executive exercise of 
Ei eat the flexible tariff power on differences 


J . : «in “conditions of competition” 
Any change in the public land policy l than coute of production. 


such as proposed by President Hoover} Six Members Retained. 


| will require new legislation, Senator Nye | While the bill which goes to the floor 
| (Rep.), of North Dakota, chairman of | of the Senate from the Finance Commit- 
| the Senate Committee on Public Lands | tee retains a six-membered bipartisan 
and Surveys, stated orally Aug. 28 in dis-| Tariff Commission in preference to the 


7 E ; seven-membered Commisison of the 
| cussing the.suggestions of the President. | $VeD— version, no change is made in the 


Senator Nyé- explained that he was in}Janguage which permits the President 
hearty accord with Mr. Hoover’s plan| to appoint an entirely new Commission. 
for an investigation of the public land| Thjg clause, which is retained, reads as 
situation by a special commission of 10} follows: “But each member now in of- 
members, fice shall continue to serve until his 

Favors Investigation. 

While not approving other tentative’ at the time of nomination) takes of- 
{suggestions made in the President’s| fice.” 
communication which was read _ before Other items relating to the Commis- 
the conference of public land State gov-| sion which were written into the bill by 
ernors at Salt Lake City, Senator Nye| the House and were retained by the Sen- 

feels that an investigation may prove! ate Committee include six-year terms for 
beneficial in reaching a settlement on! the Commissioners and salaries of $12,- 
some public land questions which are un-| 000 a year. 

| satisfactory to both the State and Fed- Change in Section 336. 

eral Governments, In section 336 of the measure which 

A wholesale cession to the States of | gives the President the power of raising 
surface rights only to unappropriated | or lowering duties by 50. per cent to 
public lands, one of Mr. Hoover’s sug- | equalize competitive conditions, the Sen- 
gestions which is opposed by certain | ate Committee language states that the 
Western Senators, among whom are Sen- | President shall “determine and” proclaim 





House provisions making the Secretary | 


rather 


successor (as. designted by the President | 


figures) are summarized by districts in 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 7.] 


‘President Confers 
With Mr. Stimson on 
Naval Disarmament 


Negotiations Reviewed in 
Series of Discussions as 
Basis for Formation of 
Definite Policy. 





President Hoover and the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, have been re- 
viewing two months of naval negotia- 
tions in order to form a definite plan, ac- 
cording to an oral statement by Secre- 
tary Stimson on Aug. 28. 
| Seeretary Stimson had previously con- 
ferred with President Hoover, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Charles Francis 
‘ Adams, and the Undersecretary of State, 
Joseph P. Cotton, on Aug. 27, and also 
with President. Hoover Aug. 28. 
Facts Being Assembled. 

Secretary Stimson described their work 
| as similar to that of attorneys when they 
| finally begin to gather together all of 
| their facts to complete their case for a 
| trial. Someone has to do the studying, 
Secretary Stimson stated orally, and in 
this case it seemed to fall upon the Sec- 
retary of State and his Undersecretary. 

The results of the conference will be 


cabled to Ambassador Dawes, it was 
stated. 
At the White House it was stated 


orally after the conference that, although 
| progress continues to be made in the dis- 
cussions, there probably will be several 
more conferences before the situation 


by the Bureau, follows in full text: | made in the case of No. 10287, Caruson, 
Spent $3,000,000,000. | Rinella, Battaglia Company, Inc., v. Sea- 
“The sustained interest and solicitude | board Air Line Railway Co. et al. and 
of this country for its disabled veterans | related cases. 
are evidence by the continued liberality The rates on peaches, it was held, are 
of Congress, both in provisions of law | unreasonab’» to the extent that they 
and in appropriations,” said General | may exceed the basis prescribed by the 
Hines. “Up to June 30, 1929, $4,774,- | Commission in the case of Georgia Peach 
636,525 have been disbursed by the Bu-| Growers Exchange v. A. G. 
reau, over $3,000,000,000 of which have | 133 I. C. C, 143, 148 I. C, C. 755. With 
been applied to items designated as direct | relation to the rates on potatoes, the 
veterans relief, such as: | Commission has foi nd as follows: | 
“Compensation, $1,438,862,811; medical| We find that rates on potatoes, in car- 
and hospital facilities and services, $386,-| loads, from points iamed on the Norfolk 
140,699; insurance (Government term!Southern in North Carolina and Vir- 
and life), $1,226,493,044; adjusted com-|ginia, and Barnett’s Creek, Jarvisburg, 
pensation (bonus), $122,481,454. Hall’s Harbor, and Newbern’s Land- 
“The Bureau is carrying on a pretty|ing, on the North River Line in North 


4.1 
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S. R. R. Co., | 


Australia Increases 
Tariffs on Imports 


Higher Duty on _ Motor-car 
Chassis Is Established. 


Australian budget resolutions, just 
placed in effect, provide for increased 


import. duties on motor-car chassis, mo- 
tion picture films, tobacco, and certain 


artificial silk and silk piece goods, ac- | 


cording to a radiogram received in the 
Department of Commerce Aug. 28 from 
the Trade Commissioner at Sydney, Earl 
C. Squire. The full text. of the De- 
partment’s statement follows: 

The general tariff rate on unassembled 
motor car chassis is increased from 174 
per cent ad valorem to 27% per cent 
ad valorem and on assembled motor-car 


iran? 220m. 28 Ber coms ad valovens | pilot’s license, Mr. Young pointed to the 


eent ad valorem exposed 
or developed motion picture films 
from 1%d. to 3d. per lineal foot; 
cigars from 13s. to 14s. the pound; 
cigarettes from 12s. to 12s, 8d. 
the’ pound, and other tobacco by an ad- 
ditional duty of 8d. the pound; piece 
goods of artificial silk or containing 
artificial silk ‘or having artificial silk 
worked thereon, except knitted piece 
goods and piece goods containing wool, 
from 25 per cent ad valorem to 35 per 


to 35 per 


cent ad- valorem; piece goods of silk | 


or containing silk or having silk worked 
thereon, except knitted piece goods. or 
piece goods containing wool, from 20 
per cent ad valorem to 30 per cent 
ad valorem. 


Increased import duties are also im-! 


posed on tobacco, artificial silk and silk 


bition 


| 
| 
| 





piece goods under the British preferen- | 


tial tariff. No change is made, however, 
in the British preferential tariff rates 
one cinematograph films or motor-car 
chassis. 


Growing Importance of Aviation Shown 
By Gain in Requests for Pilot Licenses 


Director of Aeronautics Announces 14,850 Applications 
Were Received During First Half of Year. 


The in¢reased number of applications 
reaching the Department of Commerce 
for air pilot’s licenses is evidence that 
America is definitely taking to the air, 
the Director of Aeronautics, Clarence M, 
Young, stated Aug. 28. Applications for 
the first six months of 1929 totaled 
14,850, according to Mr. Young. The full 
text of the Department’s summary of 
his statement follows: 

As an example of the unusual care 
that the Government takes to insure that 
each applicant is qualified to hold a 


stringent physical examination to which 
each prospective pilot is subjected. 
Piloting of aircraft, more than any 


| other activity perhaps, demands a high 


grade of physical fitness because of the 
unusual strain to which the human sys- 
tem is 
Young. 

Under the regulations of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce governing physical 
examination of applicants for pilot’s li- 
censes, &@ thorough examination of the 
ears, nose, and throat are provided since 
it is a matter of common medical knowl- 
edge that diseased or obstructive condi- 
tion of these organs will cause focal in- 
fections or interference with free 
beanie. Another factor of primary 
impoftance in the examination 
ance. Since the pilot of an aircraft is 
constantly changing his plane of equilib- 
rium, a normal motion-sensing mechan- 
ism is absolutely essential. 

Most important of all, according to Mr. 


subjected, according to Mryy 


is bal- | 


| Young, the applicant must submit to a 
| thorough examination of the eyes. T 
|includes a test of far and near vision, 
|color vision, judgment of distance, and 
eye muscle balance; for. not only must 


| the pilot be able to see clearly and judge | 


distance from earth, trees, buildings, and 
other planes, but he must also be able 
to detect the differentiate navigational 
| beacons, airport: lights, colored panels 
jused in signalling, and various charac- 
ters of terrain in preparation for a land- 
ing. 

The pilot, too, must be able to change 
his focus from far to near in order prop- 
erly to read his airway map and observe 
the numercus dials on the instrument 
|board; he must also have normal visual 


“tail” of his eye. 

A physical reexamination is required 
before each renewal of a pilot’s license. 
In the case of transport and limited com- 
mercial pilots this is every six months. 
In all other grades the interval is one 
year. 

In order that the physical examina- 
tions may be carried on with the least in- 


the Secretary of Commerce has desig- 
|nated approximately 700 practicing phy- 
sicians throughout the United States to 
act for the Department. 

Reports of all examining physicians 
are reviewed in the medical division at 
Washington under the supervision of 
Dr. L, H. Bauer, medical director, where 
physical qualification or disqualification is 
finally decided, 





This | 


fields which will enable him to look | 
straight ahead and yet see out of the) 


convenience to applicants for licenses, | 


ators Borah (Rep.), of Idaho; Kendrick 
(Dem.), of Wyoming; Smoot (Rep.), of 
Utah, and King (Dem.), of Utah, avas 
not approved by Senator Nye, who said 
he would favor the States taking only 
such land as they desire to take. The 
Public Lands chairman said he would 
not approve forcing the States to take 
worthless lands they do not want, 

President Hoover's original public 
lands policy was directed toward the 
conservation of oil and gas on Govern- 
ment lands. His latest policy, however, 
iooks toward the development of grazing 
lands, water storage and mineral re- 
sources, it was stated. The President 
plans to appoint a special commission to 
make an exhaustive study of the subject, 
and to suggest advisable legislation. Mr. 
Hoover’s views were made public in a 
letter addressed by him to the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Interior, Joseph M. 
|Dixon. Problems of joint administration 
|of public lands by the Federal and State 
Governments were outlined, and a num- 
ber of suggestions advanced. 


j 





| Federal Telephones 
Listed Separately 


Directories Will Be Uniform as 
To Government Agencies. 





Commercial telephone directories of all, 
cities throughout the country, after Oct. 
1, will contain a standard listing of all | 
governmental activities in the cities, seg- | 
regated in one section of the directory, 
pursuant to a plan evolved by the Inter- 
departmental Board on Simplified Office 
Procedure, the chairman of the Board,| 
|Maj. Alfred H. Erck, stated orally| 
| Aug. 28. | 


Uniform System Adopted. 


Arrangements have been completed, | 
Maj. Erck said, with the American Tel-| 
ephone and Telegraph Company for sep- 
arate telephone listings of all Federal 
| governmental agencies, so that a uniform 
and simplified system will result. The 
telephone directory for Washington, D. 
C., he said, already has adopted the sys- 
tem as a trial, and other city telephone 
directories, in their Fall issues, will carry 
the “U, S. Government” general heading 
on a modified scale, i 

Plans for the new system, said Maj. 
Erck, were worked out under the direction 
of the Chief Coordinator of the United | 
States, Rear Adm. H. H. Rousseau, and 
in cooperation with the telephone com- 
pany and the Bureau of Standards. The | 
work was initiated in April of last year. 
Cost to Be Cut. 

Not only will the new system greatly 
| simplify the recording of Government 


[Continued on Page 10, 
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such changes as are shown by investiga- reaches a final stage. No announcement 


| Legality of Method 
Of Appeais Doubted 


Modification of Plan for Dis- 
tribution of Broadcasting 
‘Facilities Recommend- 
ed in Report. 


Sweeping revision of the existing laws 
governing radio and communications gen- 
erally, proposing elimination of the pro- 
| vision prohibiting the merging of wire 
| and wireless companies; substantial mod- 
ification of the Davis equalization amend- 
ment regarding distribution of broadcast- 
ing facilities and extensive alteration of 
| the appellate provisions of the law, is 
recommended by the general counsel of 
the Federal Radio Commission, Bethuel 
|M, Webster Jr., to the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, in a statement 
made public Aug. 28. (The full text 
of the commission’s summary of the rec- 
ommendations will be found on page 7.) 


The suggested amendments were 
submitted at the request of the chairman 
of the Committee, Senator Couzens 
(Rep.), Mich. The Committee has under 
consideration the Couzens bill (S. 6) to 
provide for the regulation of the trans- 
mission of intelligence by wire and wire- 
less by a Federal commission on com- 
munications. The amendments are sug- 
gested for the radio act of 1927, now 
governing radio, as well as for the 
Couzens bill. 





Merger Clause Opposed. 
Endorsing the elimination of section 17 
| of the radio act, preventing the merging 
of wire and wireless companies, Mr. Web- 
ster states that in his opinion, the anti- 
jtrust laws, together with the power of 
strict regulation which would be con- 
ferred by the Couzens bill, “amply pro- 
; tect the public agaist the evils of mo- 
;nopoly.” The provision is “unintelligible,” 
| he said. 
| Before the Senate Committee several 
| months ago it was brought out that 
|the Radio Corporation of America had 
|reached an accord with the International 
|Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, 
whereby the latter would absorb the com- 
| munications organization of the RCA, if 
section 17 of the radio act were elim- 
inated. The fusion, it was explained to 
the Committee, would give the United 
States a globe-girdling communications 
|network, employing radio as well as cable, 

Modified Zones Favored. 
| With regard to the Dill-Davis amend- 
| ment to the radio act of 1927, which re- 
quires the Commission to maintain an 
equal distribution of broadcasting facil- 
ities among the five radio zones, which 
are disproportionate in size, Mr. Webster 





| 





tion to be necessary in preference to the 
House version which states the Execu- 
tive shall proclaim such changes as “in 
his judgment” are shown by investiga- 
tion to be necessary. 

The. Senate Committee also restored in 
the bill language of existing law relat- 
ing to flour milled in bond and the col- 
lection of a 99 per cent drawback on 
flour exported when it was produced 
from imported wheat plus at least 30 
per cent of domestic wheat. 

The milling in bond provisions was the 
subject of controversy in testimony be- | 
fore the Committee as regards the Cuban 
market for flour. It was stated that 
Canadian wheat was being milled in bond 
and then shipped to the Cuban market 
where it would enjoy a 36 per cent re- 
duction in the Cuban duty as a result 
of the preferential treaty between Cuba 
and the United States. 

Existing Law Restored. 
The House introduced language to the 


recommends that it be modified so that 
the Commission shall distribute broad- 
casting facilities “among the several 
States and communities as to provide an 
equitable distribution of good radio re- 
ception among the same.” 

Recommending modification of the ap- 
pellate provision of the 1927 act, which 
establishes the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia as the appellate 
body just above the Commission, Mr. 
Webster states: 

“Appeals from orders of revocation 
and suspension of license as well as other 
appeals from decisions of the Commis- 
sion must be taken to the Court of Ap- 
peals of the District of Columbia. It is 
inconvenient, and probably unconstitu- 
tional, to invest districts court of the 
United States with power to review the 
findings of an administrative body.” 

_ Among other suggested amendments 
is a provision that Radio Commissioners 


will be made until some understanding | 
has been reached on general principles | 
between the United States and Great | 
Britain. | 
Progress Made in Details. 

The progress that has been made in 
the discussions has been on individual 
questions of detail, it was stated, all of 
which will have to be brought into final 
shape before general principles can be 
deduced. This will be a matter of some 
days, which may extend into weeks, it 
was added. 

Communications are passing between 
Great Britain and the United States 
on the subject frequently, it was stated. 
What has transpired so far was de- 
scribed as only the first part of the pro- 
ceedings. As soon as an accord is| 
reached between the United States and 
Great Britain there will be an approach 
to the other powers. It may be deduced 
from the conferences so far held that 


public sentiment in England is behind 


|duty which by treaty will apply in re- 


effect that such flour should not be with- 
drawn from a warehouse for exportation 
“without payment of a duty on such im- 
ported wheat equal to any reduction in 


ae idea of naval disarmament, it was 
said, 





Regional Supervisors 
Selected for Census 


spect of such flour in the country to 
which it is to be exported.” The Senate 
Committee struck out this new language, | 
restoring existing law. 

Answering pleas made before the Com- 
mittee to aid in rehabilitating Porto 





Oaths Taken by 21 Employes 


For Work in Counties. 


Column 1.) 


Loans Asked at Once 
For Wheat Growers 


[Continued on Page 3, Population, - agriculture, and’. uiien- 


| ployment census figures will be obtained 
| by the newly appointed supervisors of 
the 1930 census, the first names of which 
, Were made public Aug. 28, according to 
}an oral statemént from the Census Bu- 
reau of the Department of Commerce. 
Of the 573 supervisors the Bureay has 
thus far decided to employ, 21 have been 
selected and have taken the oath to direct 
_— the work in specified counties mm Ala- 
Immediate financial advances to wheat ‘ama, Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, Mary- 
growers by the Federal Farm Board is feand, Prensmnbaneite, | Missouri. Ohio, 
4 f | Pennsylvania, Sout arolina, Virginia 
ae by me oe oe e ee | and West Virginia. Subsequent iists will 
akota, who ec ared orally Aug. 28\ be made public as rapidly as appoint- 
that he would discuss such a plan witlt| ments re confirrféd, the Bureau stated. 
President Hoover at an early date. Whether the supervisors appointed 
_ Senator Nye made this statement upon | will direct the work of procuring data 
his return from North Dakota. On the! for the distribution census or whether 
way back he stopped at Chicago, where | special enumerators for this branch of 
the Farm Board is meeting with wheat | the work will be named, the Bureau has 
cooperatives. . not yet decided, it was stated. It is pos- 
The farmer should haye credit and | sible that the distribution data in rural 
have it immediately if he is to receive sections may be obtained by the super- 
anything like the price he should for his visors, it was peinted out. 
wheat,” asserted Senator Nye. “Money| The full text of the announcement fol- 
is needed to keep the wheat off the mar- | lows: 
ket. Where pushed by financial obliga- The Director of the Census today an- 
tions, the wheat grower is forced to rush nounced the names of 21 supervisors who 
his crop, and he is losing thousands of | have been selected to direct the work 
dollars every day through lack of credit of the coming decennial census in speci- 
for storing purposes. fied areas: 
“The Board should act immediately if| Leon M. Stevenson, Ala.; 
the farmer is to get a fair return from 
his wheat crop.” 











Senator Nye Says Credit Is 
Needed for Immediate Relief. 


Roanoke, 





[Continued on Page 10, Column 2.] 


be appointed by the President from a 
| State in which qualified persons may be 
resident. The present law, he _ states, 
provides that not more than one Commis- 
sioner shall be appointed from any of 
the five radio zones, 

| Elimination of the use of construction 
permits before licenses may be issued 
applicants; revision of the provisions 
regarding holding of hearings; amend- 
ment of the provision prohibiting alien 
directors of corporations holding  li- 
censes; rigid provisions to prevent the 
practice of “trafficking” in radio  li- 
censes, and a “convenient procedure” 
|for revocation and suspension of sta- 
tion licenses, also are recommended, 


Air Merger Planned 
By Irish Free State 





Consolidation of Military and 
Civil Aviation Proposed. 


A proposed scheme by which the 
army air force of the Irish Free State 
jand the commercial air service would 
be converted into a unified military- 


| civil force owing obedience to the min- 
}ister of defense in case of eme: 


between representatives of the de 
|ment of industry and commerce and of 
| the department of defense, accordin 
;to a report from Vice Consul Edwin J, 
| King, Dublin, made public Aug. 28, b 
the Department of Commerce. The full 
text of the statement follows: 





It 1s said that the money now used “a 


jfor the military air force, amounting to 
| the equivalent of $500,000 a year, could 
| be usefully expended if put into a 

;out of which, in addition to maintain- 
ing military efficiency, a useful 
of civil air communication could 
tablished, ; 


sad 





was recently discussed at a conference’ 


ee 
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World-wide Reception| Governmental A gencies to: Cooperate 


Said to Be Available 
To Alaska Listeners 


Location of Radio Experi-' 
mental Station North of | [Continued f 


Arctic Circle Sug: | ducer and the buyer of farm commodities 
|may meet on equal terms and in which 
wested. the laws of, supply and demand and the 

; |eost of production may have an appro- 

priate influence. ® 

_The creation of the Federal Farm 
Board, however, has raised several col- 


a stions which are giving some 
Alaska division of the United States Bu. | ‘tera! questions Woven ao eeht in 
reau of Education, at Shungnak, reports |Comcern to the leaders o & 
to the Federal Radio Commission in a agticulture. 
letter made public Aug. 28. fect will the Farm Board have on the 
ag her letter, bee oe has just sonched fogeiune, q. the eee _ a 
the Commission, although it beafs the | culture?’ any o e friends o e 
date of June 24, Mrs. Moore said listen- | Depaitment seem to fear that in some 
= in ae rege | a —_— of its Semenee, it will be overshadowed 
of coolér weather, when radio signals or dismembered. 
re aeicerd so that they may receive’ | do not ns intended = 
Se ereate another Federal agency with) 
Because of the rémarkable reteption dutien overlapping those of the Depart-| 
conditions above the Arctic Circle, Mrs. ment of Agriculture. Such a course 
Moore suggests the location of a radio | would weaken one or both. I do believe | 
ee ae The full | Congress expected that = Sead ns 
: ras : ts the work of | 
Your letter of Apr. 5 is just received pig ren eetiner o tne that the firm 
and I wish to thank you for that list | onyiction of both the Board and the! 
ah eo Ty inclosed. , in Alask Department is that they exist solely to) 
t this time of the year in Alaska | aehieve the maximum of fesults for ag- 


a radio is of little use. However, we |; d that these results can best 
do hear KNX of Hollywood on their mid- | 5<“iveoraplished by ‘close cooperation. | 


night hour dance programs even though 
the sun is shining. By the middle of Scientific Research 


August we can expéct to pick up a few 
numbers from several of the larger sta- Is Aim of Department 
The Department of Agriculture is) 


Will Provide Basis for 


Radio listeners in Alaska receive pro- 
grams from broadcasting stations in| 
practically every part of the world dur- | 
ing the Fall and Winter months, Mrs. 
Inze E, Mdére, a school-teachér with the 





tions, and by the middle of September 
we get a full evening’s program. fundamentally a great scientific research | 

The listeners who have reason to com-| department. It is also a great service | 
plain should be able to note the prog-| institution. The laws which created it} 
ress made in the radio programs since egst upon it the duty te collect and to) 
1924. Our first radio set was installed | diffuse useful information, Congress has 
on the lower Yukon at Pilot Station, in qejegated to it the duty of enforcing | 
1924. Stations of every size came to 4 number of regulatory acts, such as| 
us with good power, but seven came in the packers and. stockyards, food and | 
at once on the same dial settings. Then, drags, grain futures, ete. | 
too, there were poor programs but, : | 


; : ; It remains trtic, nevertheless, that the | 
Aig Bape nigel tig o —— fundamental functions of the Depart-| 


tat; |ment are research—the finding of the | 
onan ge Varies. | elemental facts and laws of biology and | 
I am often at a loss to know why, in of economics regarding all the branches | 
our reception, one station comes in bet- 2 te semiodag tak tone 
@ y ss s 
a CoE tS ae te Sener facts and laws to those engaged in ag-| 
Last November when the country was |riculture. Into this field, the Farm | 
excited over the election returns and we | Board has neither the funds, the power, 
fully counted on getting the returns | °F the disposition to Boe: ; 
through the Pacific coast stations, we The Department has its service side 
could get nothing from them. How-| as well as its fact-finding side. Through 
ever, KDKA and KMOX (St. Louis) | its bulletins, press releases, radio and | 
came in clearly. At other times some | eXtension service it spreads the informa- 
little station in California or Colorado | tion it gathers. But the Department has 
can be heard without a break while the | not the legal authority nor is it the 
more powerful stations fail to reach us. | suitable agency to put the facts it de- 
One program from WPG of Atlan-| velops to use in every field. It there- 
tic Citv could not have come to us bet-| fore welcomes the Farm Board as an 
ter while 4 man living 110 miles from | agency through which economic facts de- 
there says he scarcely ever hears them | veloped by its own research scientists 
clearly. Location, weather conditions, | and economists, can be applied by the 
batteries, antenna and direction are all| Board in the solution of agricultural 
ineluded in reception as well as tubes| problems. The Department expects the 
and set. | great commodity cooperatives which the 
Snow Causes Static. Board will foster to put its findings more 
I would like to see a radio experi- | directly to the setvice of the farm. 
mental station placed in Alaska. The| The general program is one of reor- 
greatest interference we have here is/| ganizing agriculture in many _ respects | 
that from the Northerr. Lights and static! with the Farm Board taking the active | 
from snow blowing across snow that has| and immediate leadership. The Board 
already crusted over. The fading caused | will be on the firing line. The Depart- | 
by the Northern Lights can be timed as' ment will to a large extent make and 
it comes on and goes off at regular if-| supply the ammunition. The research 
tervals. The static cattsed by snow is! already done by the Department—the' 
equal to that of any electrical storm in|facts developed and developing—will . 
thé States. | provide the economic basis for such ac- 
After stations in the States sign off tion as the Board may take. In like 
at midnight, we still have two hours to| manner the Board, will, no doubt, call 
o so we turn to New Zealand, Hawaii,| upon the other great extension Depart-| 
Japan, China and Australia. Through | ments of the Government, such as State, 
most of the Winter months and up until | Treasury, Interior, Commerce and La- 
about Apr. 1 we get reception from bor, for facts in their possession which 
German and Italian stations during the | bear upon its problems. 
breakfast hour and on until noon. Those, 7 “ 
we think, reach us over the North Pole. | Biological Research 


We listened every Saturday night last | Remotely Connected 


Winter to the letters of greeting to 
Commander Byrd broadcast by KDKA.| Thete are many functions of the De-| 
He received them at the bottom of the | partment of Agriculture which are only 
world and we at the top. | remotely connected with the work of the | 
Stations who feel their efforts are in| Board. The scientifi¢ réseszrch work of 
vain should remember that far from| such Bureaus as Animal Industry, Plant 
civilization some family is thoroughly |Industry, Entomology, Chemistry and 
enjoying the programs. I shall report | Soils, Dairying, and Experiment Stations, 
to you again from time to time as the| are vastly important in keeping agricul- 
various programs reach us. ture abreast with science, but do not tie 


One of them is, “What ef- | 
| forestation of every available acre of | 


| both as buyer and seller. 


Secretary Hyde Says Research Facilities of Deporiment| 


Action by Farm Board. 


rom Page 1.] i 


i 
| exposed to abnormal erosion many mil-| 
'lions of acres which national economy 
demands should be reforested. Bare 
| Watersheds add to our national flood | 
-menace. Reforéstation should not be} 
considered solely from the standpoifit 
of timber supply. Great social Afid rec- 
reational values ate involved. Brosion 
is part of the problem. The waste of 
national resources forms an important 
element. Flood control is another. It 
is worthy of thought whether the re- 


publicly-owned land, and the purchase 


| and forestation of many privately-owned 


submarginal lands upon our watersheds 
would not be a sound and practicable 


|measure of national economy. 


As alteady indicated, great social 
values are involved in the whole prob- 
lem of land use. Not entirely, but 


| chiefly, these are the problems of agri- 


culture. The cultivation of submarginal 
lands profits nobody. The farmer of 
such lands exacts an awful toll from 
his wife and children with respect to 
educational and living stafidards. This 
is a question of broad natiotial concern. 
The development of all facts regard- 
ing land use is a duty and a function 
of the Department of Agriculture. We 
look to the Federal Farm Board con- 
fidently for a sympathetic interpreta- 
tion of these facts to the public. 
Another élement in the farm problem 
with which the Department has to deal 
is that of taxation. That the burden of 
farm taxation is out of proportion to 
that borne by other businesses is con- 
ceded. Generally that burden is due to 
necessary ahd desirable support of the 
farmers’ own schools and roads. Gen 
erally, also, a reduction of taxation for 
these purposes is not only undesirable 
but would prove positively dangerous. 
Has the public no general interest in 
farm taxes? I think it- has. Has the 
farmer an equity which he has contrib- 
uted to public well being and which en- 
titles him to aid in carrying this burden? 
In my judgment, he has such an equity. 
Farmer Contributes 
To Prosperity of Cities 
The prosperity and the advantage of 
the city are not entirely city made. The 
farmer is a heavy contributor. The busi- 
ness generated by the farms adds its 
share to city prosperity. It is the farmer 
who furfnishes a large part of the trade, 
His is the con- 
tribution of raw material for the opera- 
tions of manufacturers, processors and 
others who create and maintain a great 
part of the industry and the employment 
afforded by the cities. He is, in effect, 
a contributing citizen to the life and the 
trade of the city, but not a sharer in the 


| benefits of the community life which he 


helps to créate and support. 

A survey made in Iowa indicated that 
200 farm boys and girls per county were 
atintially leaving the farms to take up 
a job in the cities. If the education 
of these boys and girls cost only $500 
per capita, here is a contribution of 
$100,000 which the hard pressed farmers 
of each of these counties are annually 
making to the life of the cities. Does 


i that fact fail to give the farmers of | 


Iowa some interest and some equality in 
the life of the cities? 

And does not the welfare of the cities 
as well as the future of America demand 
that those farm boys and girls be given 
on the farm an education comparable 
to that offered by the cities to the other 
boys and girls with whom they must 
compete? By every intendment of the 
American boast of equality of oppor- 
tunity, and by the force of every sound 
reason for the need for universal public 
education in a free country, I maintain 
that the cities with their wealth and 
population owe a duty to help carry the 
burden of supporting the country schools 
which will equalize educational op- 
portunity. 

These are two of the elements in the 
farm problem. Other factors include 
such basic problems as the development 
of cheap transportation for the bulky, 
slow moving products of the farm; find- 


| cluding specification of 


For Veterans’ Relief 


Hospitalization Problems | 
And Unemployment Sit- | 


uation Are Out- 
lined, 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
big banking business in adjtisted com- 
pensation alone,” said the Director, “hav- 
ing made loans to 1,380,684 Veterans on 
the security of the‘r adjusted sétvice 
certificates, in the amount of $129,- 
025,886.” 

Commenting on the present hospitali- 
zation situation, the Director stated chat 
apparently considerable misunderstand- 
ing is prevalent throughout the country 
in regard to the elasses of patients for 
whom the Bureau is authorized to pro- 
vide hospitalization. The Director ex- 
plained that while the Bureau is per- 
mitted to hospitalize veterans of any and 
all wars without regard to the nature 
or origin of their disabilities, if Bureau 
facilities are available. Congress has 
never authorized the cofistruction of 
hospitals especially to inelude the non- 
serviee cases; nor is the Bureau author- 
ized to place such cases in contract hos- 
pitals in the United States with the ex- 
ception of female putients, who are a 
relatively small proportion of the hos- 
pital load. “However, in ail otir plans 
and estimates for hospital construction,” 
said Gen. Hines, “the nonsérvice cases 
are taken into consideration so far as 
practicable under the law. I am very 
glad to be able to tell you,” said Gen. 
Hines, “that since the act of June 7, 
1924, gave tis the necessary authority; 
we have been privileged to extend hos- 
pitalization to over 162,000 whose dis- 
eases or injuries were not due to mili- 
tary service, and of the 27,487 now hos- 
) deeriny under the supervision of the 

ureau, 11,823 are of this class of pa- 
tients. Since the end of the fiscal year 
1925, the percentage of the total num- 
ber of admissions to our hospitals of 
these so-calléd 202(10) cases has in- 
creased from 17 per cent to over 65 per 
cent at the present time.” 


Urge Definite Plan. 


General Hines reported that during 
the past year the Bureau” hospital load 
had varied from a “low” of 26,139 in 
June, 1928, to a peak of 28,792, in Feb- 
tuary, 1929, with a present hospital pop- 
ulation of 27,487 with neuropsychiatric 
cases comprising about 50 per cent of 
the patients. 

The Bureau is already maintaining 
and operating 49 hospitals, three new 
ones are now under’ construction at 
Alexandria. La.; Coatesville, Pa., and 
Somerset Hills, N. J., respectively; major 
additions are being made to eight others, 
while four new hospitals and additions 


{to seven others are under authorization. 


Genera) Hines reiterated his advocacy 
of a national policy which would pro- 
vide a definite and petmanent program | 
for the administration of veterans’ af- 
fairs in the event of future wars, in- | 
the types of 
citizens which should be selected for | 
service, eliminating the mental or physi- 
cal deficients. 

“TI believe it is advisable to have a! 
law that would properly provide for the 
care, treatment and compensation of 
disabled veterans, and for assistance. to 
their dependents, in the event of the 
participation of the United States in| 
another war,” said General Hines. “If | 
a definite program of relief for veterans 
and their dependents had been adopted 
prior to the World War, the unsatis- | 
factory condition of veteran relief ex- | 
perienced in solving the many problems 
would never have developed; adjustment | 
of all claims could have been effected | 
much more promptly and a great deal | 
of needless suffering avoided.” | 

New Plan Sought. | 

The Director explained that as a mem- | 


|ber of the President’s Cortimission, to- 
| gether with the Secretary of the Interior, | 


General Wood, of the National Homes | 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, Mr. | 
WAter Newton and Col, C. B. Hodges, | 
he will collaborate in preparing recom- 
mendations to the President for better 
coordination of Government activities on 


Fund Offered to Save 


|largely on the policy of the President 


AvuTHorizen_ STATEMEN 
Pui.isHit 


General Hines Urges | Licensed Planes Required to Display — Progress of Women 
In Reorganization of Farm Situation Merger of Agencies 


Symbols Designated in Federal Rules 


ment of Commerce Explains Purpose of Letters 
Prescribed for Various Types of Aircraft. 


Depart 


he Aeronautics Branch of the Depart- ; to a planes mepevent _as air- 
Aug. 28|Wworthy for the purpose of carrying per- 
net ee Seer reer = sons or property for hite and flown by 
that all licensed American airera ©P- | licensed pilots. The restricted license, 
erated regularly or temporarily in for-| designated by the letter “R,” is issued 
Cig Cit Commerce are ee oe oe only to airplanés not eligible for commer- 
play on Wings and rudder the interna | .i4j passenger-carrying license but which 
tional symbol, the Roman capital letter are found by a Department of Commerce 
Ring nics Sy ow ee es ifispector to be airwotthy for specifically 
y the Uni ‘ . : 
full text of the announcement follows: desighated purposes such as racing, crop 


2 dusting or aerial photography. 
Due to the fact that some confusion 


In addition to the regular “C” or “R” 
has existed among owners and operatots| symbol, the international symbol “N” 
as to the privilege of using this interna- 


; iS In may now be painted on the tail and 
tional symbol on aircraft, all airplane li- wings of aircraft for operation in the 
censes in the future, other than those 


| a Se | United States, it was explained further 
issued for experimental types, which Will | hy Mr. Howard; but this will not be re- 
be desighated by the letter “X,” will be 


ue quired. It must be applied, hoWever, 
issued as “NC” or “NR preceding the | before the plane is flown either regu- 
license number instead of merely “C” or|jariy of temporarily in a foreign coun- 
“R” as in the past. 


try; but in no case may an airplane dis- 
Edward P. Howard, chief of the De- 


play the letter “N” if it is licensed for 
partment’s ait regulations division, @X- | experimental pufposes only or in af un- 
plains that the “C” license is issued only 


licetised “idéfitified” status. 


British Are Asked 
To Act in Palestine 


Every Effort Is Being Made 
To Protect American 
Lives and Property. 











Historic Battleships 


Preservation of Admiral 
Dewey's Flagship as 
Memorial Is Proposed. 


A proposal to purchase the battle | The American Ambassador in Great 
cruiser “Olympia,” flagship of Adm: 


“a she Sannish A | Britain, Charles G. Dawes, has called 

Ceo Ney ee oreserved. in Washing. |&* the British foreign office to express 
ton as . national memorial, has been| the earnest hope that comprehensive 
measures be taken for the protection i 


made to the Secretary of the Navy; 
Charles Francis Adathns, by Edward W.| American citizens in Palestine. An an- | 
;nouncement regarding Ambassador | 


Harden of New York; the Department of 
| Dawes’ visit was made public by the} 


the Navy announced Aug. 28. 
The naval board of inspection afd | py esartment of State on Aeg. 8. 
The letter which the Jewish delega- | 


survey, it was explained orally at the De- | 

parement recently adjudged the “Olym- | 
pia” as of no further military value,| tion had requested the Depattinent of | 
stating that unless some nieans for her) State to transmit 5. the: Peat Bane 


ae ae Se. relic was| bassy has been withdrawn, it was stated | 


: }at thé Department on Aug. Dr. | 
In response to Mr. Harden’s offer,! Bernard Deutsch, who drafted the let. | 
Secretary Adams stated that while he} j 


4 aap : | ter is conferring with other members of 
felt the “Olympia” would be préserved | the delegation regarding modifications in | 
in some manner, the exact method de-| 


its language, it was stated. 
pended largely on the policy of President | S “ 


E ; The announcement by the 
Hoover and on Congress’ action. The! of State follows in fuil text 


full text of the Department’s statement) py. Depattmerit has received a tele- 
follows: ;gram from Ambassador Dawes stating 

Edward W. Harden of New York has that, as directed by the: Secretary of 
transmitted to Secretary of the Navy' State on Aug. 26, he called at the for- 
Adams an offer to purchase Adm.! eign office and expressed the earnest 
Dewey’s flagship, the “Olympia,” and to/ hope of the Secretary of State that im- 
present it to the United States with the| mediate and comprehensive steps be | 
understanding that it should be pre-|taken for the restoration of order and 
served in Washington as a national the protection of lives and property of 
memorial. | American citizens in Palestine 

In a letter to Mr. Harden, Secretary! Aimbassador Dawes states that the 
Adams expressed the appreciation of the} foreign office assured him that every 
Navy Department for his generous offer | effort is being made, and will be made, ts 
but stated that while he felt that the/restore order and to protect American 
“Olympia” would be preserved in some | 


: | ives and property. 
manner the exact method gepennee The Department has received a tele- | 


}gram from Mr. Paul Knabenshue, the 
| American consul general at Jerusalem, 
| requesting that a consular officer be as- 
|signed termpotarily to his office for 
; urgent duty at Telaviv to assist in work 
|connected with the protection of a large 
humber‘ of Amefican citizens residing 
there. The Department has assigtied Mr. | 
| Harry L. Troutman, and American con- 
sul at present at Beirut, to this duty. 


Mr. Knabeénshue has reported to the | 





Department 


and on congressional action, and he, as 
Se¢retary of the Navy, had no power to 
accept the offer for the Government. 


Air Mail Postage Rates 
To Venezuela Approved 


The ait mail postage rate between the 
United States and points in Venezuela, | 
which has been thade a paft of thé pro-| Department that alt the American citi- | 


posed net-work of air mail lines in Pan | zens at Hebron, as listed in the Depart- | 
American countries, have been approved | ment’s préss rélease of yesterday, are 
by the Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- | pow safe in Jerusalem ms 

eral; W. Irving Glovét, according to a 4 


memétandum sent to postmasters, and | 
jtist made public by the Post Ofice De-| Plane Rowite to Be Opened 
For Mail in Northwest 





pattment. The full text of the memoran- | 
dum follows: } 

Ait mails for Venezuela will ‘be ac-| 
cepted and carried by F. A. M. Route 5 | 
from Miami and Cristobal to Curacao and 
sent from that point by otdinary meats 
to destination, effective immediatély. 


Rate (postage plus air mail fee) on 


Effective Sept. 15 air mail service will 


be inaugurated from Pasco, Wash., to 
Spokane, Portland, Tacotia, and Seattle, 
the Second Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral, W. Irving Glover, announced Aug. 
27, The full text of the announcement 


yrrHouT COMMENT BY THE 


|the Seville exposition 


f - 
Ts ONLY Are Presexten Here, Berna 


Unitep States DAILY 


In American Industry 


Is Studied in Spain 


Exhibit at Seville Exposition, 
Depicting Working Condi- 
tions, Interests People 
And Officials. 


Much interest is shown in Spain in 
conditions among Women workers in the 
United States, according to Miss Bliza- 
beth Shirley; ree of the 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
at the Séville Exposition. Miss Shitley 
has just returtied to the United States. 
The full text of the Department’s sum- 
mary of Miss Shirley’s statement, issued 
Aug. 28, follows: 

Lace mantillas, silk shawls, and high 
combs—symbols of Spanish beauty and 
romance—have not been wholly dis- 
cardéd by the women of Spain despite 
their growing interest in the work-a-day 
problems of wagé-earning women, ac- 
cording to Miss Shirley. 

In Seville, with its exposition like a 
torch of progress attracting the eyes of 
the world, the exhibit of the Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Department 
of Labor is kindling many spatks of in- 
terest, which will help to throw light 
on matters related to women workers 
in practically all Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries, is the impression gained from Miss 
Shirley. This widespread dispersion of 
facts atid enthusiasm will inevitably 
follow, it seems, because of the huge 
attendance, including many delegates 
from Latin America, at the Pat Amer- 
ican Woman’s Congress, which was held 
at Seville during the opening week of 
the exposition. 

Motion Picture Exhibited. 

These delegates, in Miss Shirley’s opin- 
ion, were probably among the most in- 
terested visitors to the Women’s Bureau 
exhibit, which occupies a room and addi- 
tional corridor space in the permanent 
United States building and consists of 
seven miniature stage sets showing the 
American woman at work in agriculture, 
manufacturing, trade, transportation, and 
in domestic, clerical, and professional 
service. Maps, charts, posters, and a 
motion picture, “The Woman Worker, 
Past and Present,” shown in the motion 
picture theater, constitute additional fea- 
tures of the exhibit. Information in all 


| cases is given in both Spanish and Eng- 


lish. 


“Es matavilloso,” “es muy bien,” the 
Spanish equivalents of “it’s wonderful,” 


|it’s fine,” were heard eonstantiy from 
| the many visitors, Miss Shirley said, as 


they inspected the exhibit with its inter- 


; esting models and beautiful illumination. 
| Enthusiasm has been manifested by all 


classes, from the King and Queen who 
commended tie Women’s Bureau exhibit 
highly during their visit on the official 
opéning day, 0 thé laboring people, many 
of whom have seized this opportunity to 
leath of the situation among women 
workers in the United States. 


Many. Inquiries Received. 

“The intelligent inquiries and com- 
ments.were the most gratifying feature 
of the exposition for me, and the uni- 
versal comment was that Spain has 
much to learn from the Womer’s Bu- 
teau,” Miss Shirley stated, pointing out 
the constant demand for the Bureau’s 
literature, printed in Spanish, as addi- 
tional proof of the part the Women’s Bu- 
teau is playing in the modern Spanish 
renaissance, the name given to the pres- 
ent-day developments in Spain, which 
is intended to 
thark. 

Working girls in Spain evidently have 
much in common with their American 
contemporariés, not ohly in the form of 
shott skirts and bobbed hair, which, in- 
cidentally, on high days and holidays ean, 
by clever manipulation, be made to éarry 
the high comb, but in regard to ptob- 
lems connected with their jobs, accord- 
ing to Miss Shirley, since young womén 
are found as domestic workers, telephone 


| operators, and in the fields, factories, 
| stores, and offices side by side with the 


men. 


be a special cachet provided for mail 
carried over the route on the day of 


. : ? : ing new markets, domestic and foreign, 

We expect a short-wave set soon from | directly into the economie and financial} 414 developing new uses for farm prod- 

Seattle and_as Mr. Moore has his license | problems of reorganization involved M | ucts, by-products and wastes; promoting | 

to operate it, it may be possible that | the work of the Board. . | diversification, studying the facts re-| 

some persons in the States will pick us Further, there is much more involved | garding marketing supplies on hand, 
up during the Winter and receive a re-|in the general program for agriculture | f. 

ort of radio and weather conditions. | than the reorganization of the industry 


potential demand, probable acreage so | 
ur call letters are K-7ANL. | through the development of marketing 


as to aid the farmers in planning eco- 

=. : 2 : ‘S| nomie production progtams, and the fur- 
|associations. Such reorganization is 
| vital. If agriculture is to achieve a 


ther development of the system of rural 
| pl f equality, it must be thoroughly ioeiite, 
place o y, s ' vy) 
ofganized. But the program of economic | Farm Board to Translate 
equality for agriculture is much broader Fag¢ts Intq Action 
than that. 


Factors al’eady stated indicate roughly 
One of the most important elements of |the scope of the problems. It will be 


Mortality Rate for Week 
Is Higher Than Last Year 


Eoenenghic retutns from 
with a toté atic 29,000, : ie | 
for the pons | a er oo |the farm problem is the proper utiliza-| the job of the Department of Agriculture 
mortality rate of 10.5 against a rate of | tion of land. Our national heritage) to develop and disseminate the facts re- 
10.3 for the corresponding week of last |COVers 1,903,000,000 acres, Of this 505,-| garding them. It will be the task of the | 
year, the Department of Commerce an- | 900,000 are classed as improved farm} Farm Boaid to help to translate those 
nounced Aug. 28. The full text of the | !ands, capable of producing crops. Only | facts into action. | 
statement follows: about 350,000,000 acres are actually pro-| Agriculture in the State of New York 

The highest rate (20.6) appears for |ducing crops. On those 350,000,000 acres,|has much upon which it can be felici- | 
Nashville, Tenn., and the lowest (5.0) | American farmers, the most efficient in| tated. The State is naturally adapted to | 
for Schenectady, N. Y. The highest in-|the world, are annually producing vast | diversified farming. It possesses many 
fant mortality rate (194) appears for | stores of foodstuffs, which not only sup- | large communities which offer a nearby 
Nashville, Tenn., and the lowest for| ply the demands of our own 120,000,000 | market to every farm in the State. It 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; Schenectady, N.| people, but overrun domestic need into|has adopted a sympathetic attitude to- 
Y.; Somerville, Mass.; Tacoma, Wash.,|the markets of the world. | ward many of the problems with which 


62 cities 


|Gen. Hines continued, “special attention 


matters of vetcran relief. With this ob- | articles dispatched from Miami, 40 cents 
ject in view, the Director stated that a | Pe half ounce or fraction, which will in- 
study will be made of the following | Clude air mail service by domestic routes 
questions: Legislation needed to secure | t® Miami where practicable to use such 
proper consolidation; the policy relating | 5°TV!*& 7 : 
to the Governmenht’s postwar obligations, | Rate (postage plus air mail fee) on 
including determination of proper per- | articles for transmission by sea to Cris- 
sonnel for combat troops, labor regi- | tobal, thence by air to Curacao and from | 
ments, home guards and industrial work,| that place by ordinary means to desti- | 
and the soundness, of the present sol-|Mation, 15 cents per half ounce or frac- | 
dier’s home policy looking toward the | tion, which willeinclude domestic air mail | 
conservation of whatever usefulness as | S¢tvice, where practicable, to the port of | 
citizens remains in those who seek ad- | 4ispatch by steamer. 
mission to such homes. ; sae 
General Hines explained that consoli-| the Tyson-Fitzgerald bill, also known as | 
dation of veteran relief at present con- | the emergency officers’ retirement bill, 
ducted, respectively, by the Veterans Bu-| showed that 12,827 applications have | 
reau, the Bureau of Pensions and the/peen filed with the Bureau on or before 
soldiers homes, would provide an admin- | the terminal date of May 24, 1929, 11,118 | 
istration less complex, conserve commit- | of which have been prepared for ratings 
tee action in Congress and allow a/and original decisions rendered to retire | 
greater unifofmity in the application of | with pay 5,044—without pay 883—and | 
benefits. | disallowing 4,218. | 
poking advantage of the fact that no| Characterizing the guardianship work 
additional legislation was enacted by the| of the Bureau as one of its most im- 
last session of Congress amending the | portant functions, the Director reported 
laws under which the Bureau operates,” | that the uniform veterans guardian- 


follows: 'its opening. 

This route will provide a direct con-| The contractor for this route is the 
nection between the transcontitiertal| Varney Air Lines, Inc., of San Fran- 
route and cities of the Northwest. | ciseo, Calif., which will catty the mail 
At al! five offices mentioned there will’ over it for 9 cents a pound. 
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and Utica, N. Y., which reported no| It is hardly too much to say that 
infant mortality. Mee it American farmers could, by using inten- 
fore annual rate for 62 cities is 13.5 | sive methods on the whole 505,000,000 
or +o a aan of 1929, as against | available acres of farm lands, double the 
eae ? 1998, or the corresponding crop. This would result in an énormous 
80 ‘ surplus, and disastrously bréak the price. 
| The question. of land utilization is theré- 
jfore important. The threat of possible 
surpluses too great to handle is always 
present. 
Seas Marginal 

A development of diversified lines of | whose yie 
manufacture of wood products made , 
from what formerly was considered waste 
is the definite result of activities spon- farmed. 
sored by the National Committee on millions. 
Wood Utilization of the Department of ’ 
Commerce, the director of the Commit- 
tee, Axel H. Oxholm, announced Aug. 28. 
The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 

In the early Summer the Committee 
released a bulletin entitled “You Can 
Make “Ww ning Setaiin’ plans of 
more than articles which ean be : 4 . : 
made from scrap lumber and old box of line with nermal American standards, 
and crate material. It is especially in The clearing of lands by lumber eom- 
the simple furniture line that this re-| P@nies and others has left denuded and 
ort has found its principal application. | * : 

any woodworking establishments have training work and are making prepara- 
been able to work their waste wood into, tions to use this booklet during the next 
by-products lines, turning out toys, fur-| school year. The Committee has met 
niture, and general household articles; with success in interesting the general 
which are sold through department stores public in this wood utilization scheme, 
in knock-down and unpainted form. according to Mr. Oxholm. The Commit- 

Manual training teachers all over the tee’s aim is to induce the public to put 
country have welcomed the many new, wood to its best use, thereby encouraging 
idéas contained in the booklet as & means| the commercial growing of timber for 
ef retaining boys’ interest in manual’ the filling of the Nation’s requirements. 


Woodworking Plants Using 
Waste in By-product Lines 


and submarginal lands, 
ld is so low and eost of pro- 
farming impossible, ought. not to " 
They produce in the aggregat 
f bushels of farm products, but 
at a prohibitive cost. They take a heavy 
toll of national resources through erosion, 
They afford a standaiyl of education far 
below the average. They depress the 
price of products from farms which 
| might otherwise be prosperous. Life is 
maintained only at the cost of a standard 
of living so low as to be completely out 


duction so high as to make profitable | 


agriculture must deal. The program of | 
|the State for reforestation is worthy of. 
|praise. Progress has been made in re- 
lieving the burden of taxation, and 
| sharing in the support of rural schools. 
Fatm leadership has béen far visioned | 
| and wise. |ecal éxatminations, and exténsion of the 
| Agriculture, in New York, has created | disability rating schedule, allowing a 
|several great farm service institutions. | more adequate rating of the disabled.” 
; Among them, the Dairymen’s League and| The Director made grateful acknowl- 
| the G. L. F. are especially outstanding. |edgment of the assistance rendered by 
| These great cooperatives have achieved | the Bureau during the past year, in rela- 
|important results, Their balance sheets | ion to treatment to be furnished by hos- 
show them to be in a strong financial | pitals and regional office clinics, the de- 
position. Their usefulness is only be-| velopment of laboratory work and re- 
ginning. They will prove profitable to |Search, and social service in regional of- 
the agriculture interests which they |fices by the Medical Council of the Bu- 
serve. They have proved profitable to|reau, which is composed of nationall 
us in standing as lighthouses to which|eminent specialists who meet at the ca 
we may direct the attention of the farm. |0f the Director to advise with him and 
ers of other States with the admonition | the medical director in all matters per- 
that “what cooperation has done for | taining to the medical care and treatment 
New York, cooperation can do for you.” | of veterans. 

Even in New York, where two steak | General Hines told the convention that 


has been given to the development of | 
greater efficiency in all branches of work 
directly affecting the veteran, including 
simplification of procedure in connection 
with the préseritation and adjudication | 





| ship act, practically in the form drafted 


| proved by the American Bar Association, 


of claims, decrease in frequency of physi- | 


| the appointment and diseharge of guard- 


| operation from the probate courts of va: 


¥ 


| guardians have been, and will continue 


Cutcaco: $09 London Guararitee Bldg. 
Telephone, State 7766 
Detroit: 2114 Dime Bahk Building 
Telephone, Randolph 8435 


by the national conference of Commis- 
sioners of Uniform State Laws, and ap- 


afid in principle by certain ex-service or- 
ganizations, has been adopted in about 
half of the States. Others have enactéd 
similar legislation, and in still others 
détion is pending. ‘i 

Courts Lend Aid. 


This uniform guardianship act provides 
uniform procedure in connection with the 
commitment of incompetent veterans and 
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ians. “We have secured excellent co- 
rious States in carrying out the respons- 
ibility of the Bureau, with respect to its 
minor and incompetent beneficiaries,” 
said General Hines, “and dishonest 


to be vigorously prosecuted.” 
Commenting upon the donsolidation of 
regional office and hospital facilities of 





| cooperatives have been developed, there | the. Bureau is frequently called upon to 
is room for much more organization, You | #8sist veterans in obtaining suitable em- 
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produce 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 bushels 
of apples, 50,000 to 75,000 tons of grapes, 
20,000,000 bushels of peaches, nearly 
2,000,000 bushels of pears, 10,000 tons of 
beans, and many thousands of tons of 
|other products such as cabbage, car- 
rots, celery and sweet corn. Here is 
opportunity for leadership in the or- 
ganization of another great cooperative. 

No human activity offers so wide a 
field of usefulness to devoted and un- 


| 


| 


LContinued on Page 10, Column 6.] 


| ployment, but explained that since there 
are no appropriations available for sueh 
activities, it is not possible to develop a 
service adequate to take care of this 
| work, although field stations have been 
jinstructed to render all assistance possi- 
ble in such cases. “Unless Congress 
amends the present law,” said the Direc- 


|tor, “and provides for an appropriation | 


|for this purpdse, there is not much that 
can be done by the Bureau to establish 
an employment program.” 

A report of progress in administering 


| istration, 


stated that these changes have enabled 
the Bureau to provide better seryice to 
the disabled at less expense for admin- 
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Expressing appreciation of the assist- 
ance received from the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars from time to time in the way 
of helpful suggestions and constructive 
criticism, Gen. Hines pledged continu- 
ance of the present Bureau policy of ade- 
quate, efficient and sympathetic service | 
to disabled beneficiaries and their de- 
pendents, | 
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Revised Tariff Bill 
Drafted by Majority 


Of Senate Committee 





Changes~Made in Adminis- 
trative and Other Features 
Of Measure Are 


Announced. 


[Continued from Page 1.1] 

Rico’s coffee industry, destroyed by the 
hurricane in 1927, a new section was 
written into the bill empowering the 
Legislature of Porto Rico to impose tariff 
duties “upon coffee imported into Porto 
Rico, including coffee coming from the 
United States.” ‘ 

Permission is also extended in the 
Senate bill to the Secretary of the 
Treasury and the Postmaster General, to 
“enter into.a reciprocal agreement with | 
any foreign country to provide for the | 
entry free of duty in the respective coun- | 
tries of dispatches or shipments through | 
the mails” of advertising matter to in- 
dividual addressees. Exception is made, | 
however, of “such matter as may be 
printed, manufactured or. produced in a 
foreign country, advertising the sale of 
articles by persons carrying on business 
in the United States or containing an- 
nouncements relating to the merchandise 
or business of such persons.” 


Definition Is Added. 
Under the Fordney-McCumber Act, the | 


'mand of industry workers skilled 


Additional Legislation as Means 


Of Restricting Immigration Is Urged| Cyban Imprisonment 


Secretary Davis Finds Smuggling of Aliens Along the Of American Citizen 
Border Has Been Red 


Legislation extending the American 
policy of restrictive immigration by 
giving the Department of Labor power 
to select, without discrimination, im- 
migrants admitted to the United States | 
and also empowering it to admit on de- 
in| 
their particular trade was advocated by 
the Secretary of Labor, James J. Davis, | 
in an address on Aug. 28 before the 
annual State camp, Patriotic Order 
Sons of America, at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Secretary Davis pointed out, in urging | 
the legislation, that with the problem) 
of smuggling along the border having} 
been cut to the barest minimum the 
policy of restrictive immigration is| 
functioning with as near approach to 
perfection as it is possible in human af-| 
fairs. “Nevertheless,” he added, “it| 
seems to me that for still greater and | 
better results, we need to extend it, in| 
two directions, as I see it after more 
than eight years as Secretary of Labor 
and head of the immigration service.” 

The address, in full text, follows: 

We owe to restrictive immigration 
more than to any other one, thing, the 
present prosperity and economic stabil- 
ity of our country. Tie position we have 
attained in industrial and business devel- 





President, raising or lowering duties 
to base such changes upon findings as 


tween the United States and foreign 
countries. The House changed this di- 


rection in the proposed act of revision, | US this prosperity. 
making “differences in conditions of com- | immigration, everything else wou!d have 


petition” the rule by which exercise of 
this flexible power is to be measured. 
Cost of production was retained as a fac- 
tor in determining competitive condi- 
tions, but other costs were also. included, 
such as “the cost of all containers and 
coverings of whatever nature and other 


charges and expenses incident to placing | 


the article in condition packed ready for 


delivery” and “costs of transportation.” | 


Majority members of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee retained this new lan- 
guage of the House, but added a defini- 
tion of “costs of transportation.” In the 
case of an imported article, according to 
the Senate bill, it is the cost of transport- 
ing it from “the areas of substantial pro- 
duction in the principal competing coun- 
try” to the principal port of importation, 
while in the case of a domestic article 
it is “the cost of transporting such arti- 
cle from the areas of substantial produc- 
tion that can reasonably be expected to 
ship the article to the principal port of 
importation into the United States of the 
like or similar competitive article.” 


American Valuation Provided. 


A plan for the eventual employment 
of domestic or United States value in 
the levying of ad valorem duties spon- 
sored by Senator Reed (Rep.), of Penn- 
sylvania, was also placed in the bill by 
the Finance Committee. The House bill 
directed a general investigation and _re- 
port to Congress on methods of valua- 
tion, but the Finance Committee deleted 
this -portion and instructed the Tariff 
Commission to convert togequivalent per- 
centages on the basis of domestic value 
the ad valorem rates now applied to for- 
eign values. 

This conversion would be reported to 
Congress by Jan. 1, 1932, and congres- 
sional action would be necessary before 
it would take effect. 

The Court of Customs and Patent 
Appeals is made the court of ‘final de- 
cision on eases relating to unfair prac- 
tices in import trade and unfair meth- 
ods of competition, by the action of the 
Senate Committee. Under existing law 
and the House bill appeal to the Su- 
preme Court is permitted on certiorari 
applied for within three months after 
the Customs Court verdict. House lan- 
guage making the Secretary of the 
Treasury’s decisions on appraisals final 
is also stricken from the bill. 


Bills of Lading. 

New language written into the bill 
by the House permitting the entry of 
merchandise on duplicate bills of lading 
is retained in the Senate measure in an 
amended form with an additional para- 
graph for entry on the carrier’s cer- 
tificate. 

In the case of complaints, appeals, pro- 
tests, and reappraisements the Senate 
bill carries amendments giving to au- 
thorized representatives of American 
labor organizations the same rights ac- 
corded to American manufacturers, pro- 
ducers or wholesalers. 

In the section making allowances in 
duty for abandonment of merchandise 
within 10 days of the date of entry, the 
Senate bill extends the time to 30 days. 

Section 518 relating to the constitution 
of Customs Court, has been amended by 
the Finance Committee to transfer from 
the Secretary of the Treasury to the At- 
torney General all functions “with re- 
spect to the appointment and fixing of 
the compensation of the clerks and other 
employes of the United States Customs 
Court, and with respect to the official 
records, papers, office equipment and 
other property of such court.” 

Amendments have also been made in 
respect to merchandise bearing Ameri- 
can trade mark or patent notices at the 
request of American labor organizations 
which will operate to prohbit all im- 
portation of articles falling within this 
class. 

An entirely new section written into 
the bill by the House for governing the 
importation of wild animals and birds 
in violation of foreign laws is stricken 
out in the Senate bill. 

Section Is Amended. 

In the section relating to the importa- 
tion of questionable literature, the House 
bill included an amendment bringing into 
this prohibition “any book, pamphlet, 
paper, writing, advertisement, circular, 
print, picture or drawing containing 
any matter advocating or urging treason, 
insurrection or forcible resistance to any 
law of the United States, or containing 
any threat to take the life of or inflict 
bodily harm upon the President of the 
United States.” The Senate bill retains 
this language with an amendment strik- 


ing out the words “the President of’ | = 


and inserting in the place of this phrase 
“any person in.” 
Plant Quarantine Act Changed. 

A new paragraph construing the plant 
quarantine act of 1912 is written into the 
bill by the Senate Committee. The Sec- 
retary of Agriculture is prohibited, by 
the new language, from forbidding the 
importation of plants “unless such plants 
or plant products are infected with dis- 
ease or infested with injurious insects, 
new to or not heretofore widely prevalent 
or distributed within and throughout the 
United States, or unless the Secretary 
of Agriculture has reason to believe 


|opment is now the envy of the rest of 
within a 50 per cent margin, was directed | the world. I will not say it is due wholly 


|to restrictive immigration, tut I will say 


| policy, no other effort that cur best busi- | 


|ness genius could make wouid have given 
Withsut restricted 


failed. Without it, no constructive meas- 
ure could even have got a start. For 
without restriction to immigration and | 
with great tides of aliens coming to us | 
throughout every year, we should have 
| witnessed an appalling competition for 
jobs. Millions would have been perma- 
nently idle, and even those who were em- 
ployed would have been subject to stag- 
gering cuts in wages. Two men would 
jhave been bidding for every job, each 
|underbidding the other, and wages would 
|have sunk to the bottom level. I need 
|hardly say that with this collapse in 
wages would have gone a collapse of our 
present standard of living. And business 
itself would have been disastrously ai- 
fected; for the greater buyers in our 
market—our millions of wage earners—- 
|would not have had any approach to 
their present purchasing power. 


Reasons for Restriction 


‘Said to Be Economic 
| That is what restrictive immigration 


has done for us all. Many of the coun- | 
tries from whom our new citizens come | 
still think we passed this legislation as a 
| sort of racial distinction with a prefer- | 
ence for certain races. Even here at 
home certain critics hold that view. They 
are all mistaken. Restrictive immigration 
has just one motive behind it, and that 
was a strictly economic reason. It was 
passed for the economic salvation of 
America—and end which it has tri- 
umphantly attained. 

Since the policy was first adopted as an 
emergency measure it has been reaf- 
| firmed and made permanent, as you all 
know, in newer legislation. The first law 
could hardly have been expected to be 
perfect, and as was certain, some criti- 
cism arose. Now we have corrected the 
faults that disclosed themselves. It is 
no longer needful that the families of 
aliens should be separated, for example. 
One very important improvement in the 
working of the system was introduced 
when we arranged with foreign govern- 
ments to examine applicants for ad- 
mission to America on their native soil. 
Before this was accomplished, many an 
alien made the long costly crossing of the 
Atlantic only to be refused at some 
American port, with the necessity of 
turning back and going disappointed, 
heart-broken and penniless to the land 
where he was born. Now he can pass the 
various physical and mental tests in 
his European country so that when he 
lands here he is fairly sure of being ad- 
mitted. Only some sudden disorder con- 
tracted on shipboard can bar him out. 

But I want to tell you in particular of 
the newest law we have passed, which 
has so far received no publicity and 
which needs to be understood. 


Many Aliens Entered 
In Violation of Law 


Under our ‘present system of admit- 
ting aliens, each one is duly registered, 
so that he always has with him a proper 
certificate of his right to be in America 
and to attain citizenship when he is 
ready. But before this new law which 
I am about to tell you of went into effect 
thousands of aliens got into the country 
by means which gave us no clue io their 
identity and presence, and which gave 
them no standing in applying for citizen- 
ship.. Some of these aliens smuggled 
themselves in across the borders. Some 
came here as visitors, and decided to re- 
main permanently. Seamen deserted 
their ships and disappeared among our 
population, to stay with us, undetected. 
All these, of course, were against the 
law. Yet many thousands entered the 
country innocently enough. They simply 
crossed the frontiers without knowing 
of the formalities the law expected them 
to observe. 

Whatever the means and the motive, 
these thousands of aliens were here per- | 
haps a million or more. Most of them 
turned out to be useful additions to our / 
population. They had married and in- 
termarried with Americans of older ar- 
rival. They had good jobs or going 
business concerns, and otherwise had 
demonstrated that they were fit to re- 
main. Now this new law makes it pos- 
sible for these people to stop ‘and reg- 
ister with our national Naturalization 
Bureau, or with any of its branches 
across the country, and thus obtain cer- 
tificate of good standing. This is for 
| the benefit of their own respect, and to 
aid them in attaining citizenship, and 
it also serves the national Goverament 
in at last being able to keep trace o 


! 








that such plants or plant products are 
so infected or infested.” 

As previously announced by a member 
of the Finance Committee majority, the 
| prohibition against the importation of 
convict-manufactured goods is extended 
in the revised bill to convict-mined goods. 

Collectors of customs are also author- 
ized in a new section ,to receive uncer- 
tified, United States and national bank 
notes in payment of duties. If the check 
is not paid by the bank on which it is 
drawn, the same penalties and additions 





these people. 
erous gesture of a generous country. We 
do not ask these people how they came 
in. 


| called, 


uced to a Minimum. 





All in all, it is the gen- 


We seek to know only, from them- 
selves and from reliable witnesses, that 


they are good and worthy and entitled | 


to citizenship if they seek it—as of | 


course we wish them to do. 


we had no system of registration. 


which does this handsome act 


We want America to be the friendly 


would only get in their own way. 

the passage of restrictive immigration 
has been grappled with and mastered. 
across our northern and southern bor- | 


ders, or were smuggled in. 


became a regular business. 
gauge whatever on the number who thus 


to differences in costs of production be- | this—that without our new immigration | 300,000 a year or a number equal to those 


who came in in the regular and legal 
way. 


Smuggling Reduced 
By Border Patrol 


To meet this menace I had to ask Con- 
gress for an act and an appropriation to 
establish a border patrol, to watch those 
points along our thousands of miles of 
boundary where these aliens could enter. 
This patrol was established five years 
ago, and now numbers more than 400 
men, all of the highest caliber and effi- | 
ciency. By their zeal and watchful- 
ness, this smuggling has now been cut 
to the barest minimum. It is safe to 
say that it does not now exist. 


With this last problem out of the way, 
I can report that our policy of restric- 
tive immigration is functioning with as 
near approach to perfection as is pos- 
sible in human affairs. Nevertheless it 
seems to me that for still greater and | 
better results, we need to extend it, in 
two directions, as I see it after more| 
than eight years as Secretary of Labor | 
and head of the immigration service. 

I would also urge a law which would 
grant to the Secretary of Labor, who| 
by act of Congress has the direction of 
immigration, certain latitudes which he | 
does not have at present. I would place | 
in the hands of the Secretary the power 
to exercise certain rights in the selection 
of the immigrants who are to be ad- 
mitted among us. Right away let me 
say again that I do not mean this to 
operate in any discriminating way. I 
urge this authority to select so as to| 
discriminate for instead of against. A 
few examples will show what I mean. 

In my younger days the tin-plate in- 
dustry was started in this country. Be- 
fore that time we imported nearly all 
our tin from other countries. It oc- 
curred to American business enterprise | 
and inventive’ genius that this country 
was big enough to make its own tin. 
But at first we had too few men here 
who were skilled in the making of tin. 
The craft had to be taught and learned. 
But alert and ready American workmen 
soon enough caught on, and now we have 
no dearth of such workers, 


Admission of Skilled Man 
When Needed Is Sought 


Yet every now and then, in some lines 
of industry, a dearth of skilled workers 
does occur, or we decide to introduce a 
new industry long practiced abroad, but 
as in the case of tin, without sufficient 
numbers of workers with the requisite 
special skill... It often happens that a 
long-established industry suddenly ex- 
pands and demands larger numbers of 
workers in their especial trade. To meet 
those conditions, I would have the Sec- 
retary of Labor empowered to let in, on 
such demand, special groups of such re- 
quired workers—it might be an unusuai 
demand for certain skilled draftsmen or 
workers in some of the finer and more 
delicate arts. Any employer in need of 
these specialists could then apply to the| 
Secretary of Labor, who would'thereupon | 











[Continued on Page 10, Column 4.] 


The President’s Day 


At the Executive Offices, 
Aug. 28, 1929. 








10 a, m.—Senator Harrison (Dem.), 
of Mississippi, called. Subject of con- | 
ference not announced. 

10:30 a, m.—Senator Gillette (Rep.), 
of Massachusetts, called. Subject of 
conference not announced. 

11 a. m.—Representative Abernethy 
(Dem.), of New Bern, N. C., called to 
discuss an appointment with the Presi- 
dent. 

11:15 a. m.—Herman Bernstein, of | 
New York, called to discuss the situa- | 
tion in Palestine as the result of dis- | 
turbances between the Arabs and the! 
ews. | 

11:30 a. m.—A delegation of Porto} 
Ricans consisting of Messrs. Nadal, 
‘Totti, Besesa and Dr. Marta de Remeu, 
Subject of conference not an- | 





nounced, | 

11:45 a. m.—A delegation from Bal- 
timore, Md., headed by Mayor William 
Broening, called to invite the President | 
to attend the 200th anniversary celebra- | 
tion of the founding of Baltimore as a 
town to be held beginning Sept. 12. 

12 noon.—The Counselor of the Ger- 
man Embassy, O. C. Kiep, called to in- 
troduce to the President Dr. Otto Meiss- 
ner, secretary to President von Hinden- 
burg of Germany, who presented the 
personal greetings of the latter. 

12:30 p. m.—Col, Lewis F. Bryant, of 
New Orleans, La., who was associated 
with President Hoover in Mississippi 
River flood relief work, called to pay his 
respects to the President. 

12:35 p. m.—Oswald F. Schuette, of 
Chicago, ‘executive secretary of the 
Radio Protective Association, called to 
discuss with the President alleged con- | 
trol of radio industry. 

12:45 p. m.—The President was photo- | 
graphed with a delegation of farmers 
from North Carolina, 





accrue to the tenderer just as if the 
check had not been drawn. | 





Remainder of day—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering mail 
correspondence, 


Department of State Advises 
Embassy in Havana to Use 
Influence in Behalf 


Of Prisoner. 


Protests against the imprisonment at 
Havana, Cuba, of Joseph E. Barlow, a 


This friendly welcome is extended to| citizen of the United States and of the | 
all those who thus entered the country | State of Georgia, were made before the 
before June 3, 1921, before which time| Department of State Aug. 28 by Senator 
I} Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, according to 
|think you will agree that a country|an oral statement by him. 
can} Borah said .he has been informed that 
scarcely be criticized as discriminating | Mr. Barlow is held incommunicado, and 
against any race or nationality abroad.|in the same prison with lepers. 

y The claims of Mr. Barlow have 
asylum she has always been. It is only| ceived more personal attention 

in order that we may keep the country | those of any other American investor, 
that friendiy asylum that we keep her | according to an oral statement by the 
economically strong and protected from! Secretary of State, Henry L. Stimson, 
the great numbers of newcomers who on Aug. 28, when it was learned that | 


Senator 


re- 
than 


Mr. Barlow had been imprisoned by the 


Another difficulty that developed with | Cuban government. 


Envoy Gives Assistance. 


The imprisonment of Mr. Barlow was 


When we put up these stiff bars at the | communicated to , | te ole : 
ports of entry, thousands of aliens crept | State in a telegram from the American | associations that have not reported, and 


charge 


Bootlegged | B. Curtiss. 
in, we called it. This smuggling of aliens | thing possible to assist Mr. Barlow and 
We had no, would report further. 

Meanwhile the Department of State 
got in illegally, but by our best esti- stated that it had sent a telegram to the 
mate it was in the neighborhood of over; American Embassy at Havana asking 


the Department of 


daffaires in Havana, Charles 
He said he was doing every- 
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Mr. Borah Protests 


| 


organized 


group, and on Jan. 1 last 2,479 dairy 
associations with a membership of 
600,000 were on record, according to a 
review of farmers’ cooperative organiza- 
tions prepared by Chris L. Christe 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics, but 
now secretary of the Federal Farm 
Board. The review was made public by 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The growth of dairy organizations 
has been most conspicuous in Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin and Iowa, it was stated. 
This sevtion is said to produce 41 per 
cent of the cream and butter manufac- 
| Cored in the United States, and it is 
estimated that 60 per cent of the cream- 
ery butter coming from these States is 
manufactured cooperatively. 
| The section of the review dealing with 
\dairy organizations follows in full‘ text: 


to obtain a complete record of all diary 
cooperatives, there are, no doubt, some 





|consequently the total number of dairy 
associations in the United States is 
slightly larger than the above figure. 
The Department list includes 1,600 co- 
operative creameries, 40 milk-bargaining 
|associations, 119 wholesale and retail 
milk-distributing associations, approxi- 


| 
| 


that it use its influence in Mr. Barlow’s | mately 650 cooperative cheese factories, 


behalf. 


Hearings before a subcommittee of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations in 
connection with Senate Resolution No. | 
he 70th Congress, developed tes- 
timony that Mr. Barlow has long held 
claims to property worth millions of dol- 


201 of 


|and about 70 miscellaneous associations. 
This grouping is based on reports by the 
cooperatives to the division of coopera- 
tive marketing. 

The aggregate volume of business of 
the dairy associations reporting to the 
Department in 1928 was $640,000,000. 


lars in the geographical center of Ha-/|This is more than five times the value of 


vana. 


Title to Property Questioned. 


His imprisonment is due to controver- | 
sies which he has had with the Cuban} 
government over this property, it was | 
More than a year ago, and also 
in December of last year, he and his 


stated. 


‘ 


|important part of it, but that, despite 
court decisions in his favor. he was un- 
able to get possession of his property. 
It was alleged that President Machado, 
|acting as dictator and setting aside the 


|law, was protecting influential] Cubans 





counsel and friends were heard by the/in their claims for the property which 
subcommittee of the Foreign Relations! Mr. Bariow declared is lawfully his. 


Committee. 


It appeared from the evi-| 


Senator Borah, who examined the evi- 


dence given in the hearings that Mr.|dence and heard Mr.. Barlow and _ his 


|Barlow had been advised by competent | friends, takes the position Mr. Barlow 
jcounsel that he had valid title to the|has a strong case as to the validity of 


property which he claims, or the most! title to the property. 





| these 


‘Dairymen Said to Be Better Organized 
For Marketing Than Other Farm Groups 





|Review Shows Growth of Associations to Be Most Con- 
spicuous in Minnesota, Wisconsin and Iowa. 


Dairy farmers are more extensively |the products handled by dairy organiza- 
into marketing associations | tions in 1915. 
than any other agricultural commodity | operative associations in the manufac- 
|ture and marketing of dairy products can 
| be appreciated when it is understood that 
1 organizations 
|mately one-third of the creamery butter 
‘ c nsen, | and cheese manufectured in the United 
former agricultural economist of the | States and two-fifths of the fluid milk 
| purchased by urban consumers. 

| Farmers in the North Central States 
|; have had long experience in the coopera- 
'tive manufacture of butter and cheese 
| The first cooperative creamery in Minne- 
| sota was started about 1890, and the first | 
|cooperative cheese factory in Wisconsin 
|at a somewhat earlier date. 
|are some 1,200. cooperative creameries in 


Minnesota, 


Dakotas. The federated or group selling 
\of the butter from these cooperative 
|creameries in Minnesota and Wisconsin 
a comparatively recent venture. 

The formation of a central organiza- 
| tion for group selling is simply carrying 
|the cooperative efforts of the dairymen, 
|as expressed in a local cooperative cream- 
ery, a step further. 
| that a group of farmers can manufacture 
| butter more effectively than each farmer 


| is 
| 


While the Department has endeavored | 
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Congress | 
Hour by Hour 


Aug. 28, 1929. 






































Senate. 
12 m. to 


12:02 p. m.—Chaplain’s 
prayer. 


12:02 p. m.—Adjourned until noon, 


The importance of the co- | AU8: 31. 





Treaty of Arbitration : 
With Estonia Is Signed 


Treaties of arbitration and conciliation 


between the United States and Estonia . 
have been signed, the Department of ; 
State announced Aug. 27. The Depart- an 
ment’s statement follows in full text: ‘ 

The Department has received a tele- 
gram from Frederick W. B. Coleman, 
American Minister to Estonia, to the ef- 
fect that Treaties of Arbitration and 
Conciliation between the United States 
and Estonia were signed Aug. 27 at 
Tallinn. 


handle approxi- 





Today there 


Wisconsin, and the | 


Iowa, 








|of the group acting individually. Like- 
| wise, there are many things that a group 
of creameries can accomplish more effec- 
tively than can each local creamery asso- 
ciation operating separately. For in- 
stance, no local creamery association can 
safeguard the quality of the product by 


It has been found | maintaining its own laboratory with a 





—— ign 
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A. Subha & Company 
SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


CONSERVATIVE SHIRTINGS 


While we are widely known for the very 
Smartest Novelties in French Shirtings 


we also feature Choice Selections for 
those who prefer the more Conservative. 
We are pleased to make Sample Shirts or Collars 
512 FIFTH AVENUE—AT 43D STREET 
NEW YORK 
LONDON 


27 OLD BOND STREET 


PARIS 
2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 








































The NEw ARMOUR and COMPANY Gives 
The Farmer’s Products Greater Value 
































































































































N THE last six years, the money value of by-products of live stock 
has more than doubled. Armour and Company, by constant research 
and utilization of by-products, thus has helped to create new values for 


the farmers. 


Armour and Company, of course, exists for the primary purpose of ' 
preparing and distributing wholesome meat in various palatable forms. But 
there are many parts of animals for which other uses than food must be 
found, if these parts are not to be wasted. 


Research is therefore carried on to reduce waste by finding a commer- 
cial use for parts of animals formerly discarded as worthless. Products 
are now manufactured which were not known a few years ago. Many of 
them are of great value to the medical world. The search for new uses 


continues without interruption. 


The result has been a great increase in the value of by-products which 


used to have no value at all. 


Since the new Armour and Company was reorganized in 1923, by- 
products exclusive of hides and oleo, which have been utilized for many 
years, have more than doubled in value per head, as this tabulation shows: 
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The creation of these additional values has benefited the farmers, for 
it has increased the commercial worth of their live stock. 


Thus Armour and Company, by helping through research to create 
new values for farmers, enlarges the scope of its service to the whole pub- 
lic, both producers and consumers of meat. 























































ARMOUR and COMPANY 


F. EDSON WHITE, President 
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Farm Prices Found 
To Be Generally Dull 


During Late August 
Cattle Receipts at Chicago, | 
However, Prove to Be | 

Largest of Year | 


To Date. 


Late August cattle receipts at Chicago | 
were the largest of the year to date, and | 
receipts at the butter markets continued 
quite liberal during the latter part of | 
the month, but the last half of the month | 
was a period of Summer dullness in most | 
lines, according to a market review just | 
made public by the Bureau of Agricul- | 
tural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture. : 

The Department's statement follows in| 

Price changes have been few and mod- | 
erate since the middle of August. The 
last half of the month was a period of 
Summer dullness in most lines. Declines 
and rtcoveries were fairly well balanced 
in cotton, grain, feeds, wool, livestock 
and dairy products. Eggs tended higher 
and vegetables lower. : 

The wheat market was _ irregularly 
lower in late August, as the result of a 
dull export demand and increased stocks | 
of wheat in store at the principal mar- 
kets. Feed grains also declined. Spot 
corn was relatively easier than futures as 
the result of a moderate market move- 
ment, limited storage facilities and only 
fair inquiry. Likewise, cash oats were) 
influenced by the heavy movement and | 
slow demand and prices declined. 


Feed Market Steady. 


The feed market held about steady. 
Hay markets were somewhat irregular | 
with demand more active in the easterr. 
markets but the inquiry from southern 
ereas dull. ; | 

Late August cattle receipts at Chicago 
were the largest of the year to date, and 
prices broke sharply on practically all 
offerings. A few loads of choice steers 
again topped the market at $17, but | 
most grain feds sold within a range of | 
$13 to $15.75, with the bulk of grassers| 
and short feds at $10 to $12.50. It is| 
the season for heavy runs of grass cat- | 
tle but a liberal supply of short-feds/| 
evidently indicates a lack of confidence 
in the future as well as unwillingness 
to put on further weight gains with| 
corn at current prices. Some in the) 
trade believe that current replacement 
cattle values should be attractive, in 
the belief that prices are now at the 
iow time and that the future trend wili 
be upward, especially for the _ better 
grades. Prices are now $1 to $2 under! 
a year ago, weighty steers showing the | 
greatest decline. 

At Chicago the market was largely 
unchanged of fat lambs, but fat ewes 
were mostly 50 cents lower, placing them.) 
at the lowest point in recent years. 
Washington was the main contributor | 
from the range areas, only scattered | 
loads coming from Idaho, Oregon and! 
Montana. Dry ranges, evidently foreing | 
marketing, resulted.in a liberal propor-| 
tion of thin lambs su®able for feeders. 


Wool Market Good. 


The large volume of wools sold dur- 
ing the past six weeks has taken care 
of a large part of current mill require-! 
ments. The present condition of the 
market, however, is ‘considered «very | 
healthy, and prices hold well despite the 
dullness. 

A little more interest was reported | 
late in August for spot cotton coming | 
from domestic spinners, but without | 
much advance in prices. Important Ev- | 
ropean cotton centers reported demand as | 
considerably improved. Cottons inquired 
for by domestic mills seemed to be 
mostly in the grades middling and strict 
middling, fixteen-sixteenths and 1 inch 
staple. Inquiries covered cottons from 
the southeastern States as well as from | 
areas west of the Mississippi River. 
Some reports indicated that the move- 
ment of new cotton in Texas was rather 
disappointing as it continued slow. Ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census, 
from the growth of 1929 prior to Aug. 
16, there were ginned 303,940 bales, com- 
pared with 279,568 in 1928, and 455,388 
for 1927. On the whole, conditions were 
unfavorable for the crop, principally be- 
cause of deficient moisture over a large | 
part of the western belt. 

Butter Receipts Liberal. 

Receipts at the butter markets contin- 
ued quite liberal during late August, in 
spite of reports of decreases in produc- 
tion as compared with a year ago, and 
supplies generally failed to clear well. 
As a result prices were slightly unsteady. 
It is already practically certain that the | 
Sept. 1 holdings will be the largest on 
record. .The feature of heavy reserve 
stocks is not confined to the butter situ- 
ation, for the same development in some- 
what less degree, is seen in both cheese 
and condensed and evaporated milk. 

The cheese markets have been slightly | 
firmer near Sept. 1 than they were 
through most of the Summer months, 
as shown by the slightly higher prices 
in Wisconsin, and at terminal markets, 
and some improvement in trading condi- 
tions. 

The egg markets generally continue | 
the firmness seen through most of Au. | 
gust, and prices on the better grades are | 
showing slightly more than the usual 
seasonal advance. Quality of fresh re- 
ceipts has suffered somewhat from the 
effects of previous hot weather, and the 
highest quality eggs have not been suffi- 
cient for the demand. As_a result, stor- 
age withdrawals began to be made some- 
what earlier than usual, a factor which 
added further strength to the situation. 

Poultry markets are quietly awaiting 
the opening of the Fall dressing season, 
and there is only limited activity at pres- | 
ent. Most price changes are downward, 
especially on broilers. 

Potato Movement Increasing. 

Carlot movement of potatoes is fast 
increasing, and wholesale prices de- | 
clined again near Sept. 1. Total 
forwardings of 4,150 cars the third week | 
of August were 800 more than the pre- 
ceding week and 500 more than a year 
ago. Prices tended lower. The Chicago | 
carlot market on northern Round Whites 
was $2.25-$2.50. 

Shipments of plums and prunes in- 
creased rapidly to about 100 daily near 
Sept. 1. The prevailing late Au- 

ust jobbing range on, Elberta peaches 
rom several shipping States was $1 to| 
$2 per bushel, though some sales of mid--' 
western fruit reached $2.40. 

Grape shipments showed a considera- | 
ble increase. The Ozarks crops will be 
shorter than expected and may aggre- 
gate only 800 carloads. The cash-track 
market around Fresno, Calif., was dull, 
at 75 cents per crate or lug box of 





| United States are only slightly 


| review dealing with the domestic situ-| 


| pear to be rather closely balanced. 
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‘Markets for Wheat Declared to Show 





Greatest Stability Within Recent Years 


Department of Agriculture 


Largest on Record at That Date. 


The market situation for United States! wheat markets, or the most rapid in-| population makes a large proportion of 
wheat appears considerably firmer than|crease for this period during recent) their crops available for export and | 
for other recent years, the Bureau of| years. This was in strong contrast with | where production costs are sufficiently 
Agricultural Economics of the Depart-|the prevailing weakness of the markets | low to permit this grain to be marketed 
ment of Agriculture announced Aug. 28.|a year ago when prices were steadily de- | in compeition with 
of wheat in the|cling. In both instances, the dominating | deficit areas and with offerings of for- 


Although supplies 
less than 
those of last year, there is a reduction 
in other areas, indicating that the fac- 
tors of supply and demand will be rather 
closely balanced, according to the Bu- 
reau’s review of the situation. 

World wheat stocks at Aug. 1 were 
the largest on record at that date, not 
even excepting the accumulation during 
the war years due to the interruption of | 
shipments, it was stated. 

The full texts of the sections of the 


ation, and wheat stocks follow: 

The market situation for United States 
wheat during the current season appears 
considerably firmer than in other recent | 
years, states the Quarterly Wheat Mar- 
ket Review of the Grain, Hay and Feed| 
Market News Service of the United| 
States Bureau of Agricultural Economics. | 
Supplies of wheat in the United States, | 
including crop and carryover, are only 
slightly less than those of last year but 
a material reduction in other important 
areas is indicated and the factors of sup- | 
ply and demand for the coming year ap- 





| 
| 


Prices Rose Shar ply | 


The recent sharp price advances which | 
characterized world wheat markets dur-| 
ing the closing months of the past crop) 
year and the beginning of the current | 
season have apparently been checked 
and with continued liberal shipments | 
from the Southern Hemisphere and new | 
crop wheat from the Northern Hemi- | 
sphere harvests freely offered, buyers ap- | 
pear somewhat reluctant to follow fur- 
ther sharp increases in wheat prices. 

Swinging from the lowest point since 
1914, prices from the end of May to the 
latter part of July rose sharply with ad- | 
vanees of from 40 cents to 60 cents per | 
bushel registered im the leading world 


Thompson Seedless and at $1 on Mala- 
gas. 

Cantaloupe movement decreased. | 
Prices in the Turlock district of Cali- | 
fornia advanced slightly, because of 
lighter shipments. Shipments of apples 
are increasing. California’s output of 
pears dropped about 100 cars per day, 





but Oregon and Washington together | 
increased, 


| 


| ments reflect not only the increasing 
I Were | world demand for wheat but also the 


Says Stocks Aug. 


factor in the market situation has been | 
the crop developments. 


Drought in the North American wheat | 
areas during the current season has 
caused rapid deterioration in the wheat 
crops as the season advanced and condi- 
tions in Europe have also been less favor- 
able, particularly in the central and 
northern areas while dry weather hin- 
dered seeding in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere countries. Wheat markets ac-| 
cordingly strengthened, notwithstanding | 
the remaining large supplies of old crop 
wheat and continued liberal offerings on | 
the world’s markets. Last year, crop| 
conditions showed steady improvement 
and the year was exceptional in the gen- | 
erally favorable harvests. 


Prices Remain Low 


In Domestic Markets 

Market demand continued active 
throughout the season and deficit areas 
absorbed larger quantities of wheal than 
in any other year for ‘which statistics 
are available. Despite this fact, however, 
the accumulation of record stocks at the| 
end of the season Aug. 1 indicates that 
the relatively abundant supplies of the 
last crop were considerably in excess of 
even the unusually large market require- 
ments. 

Domestic markets during the past 
crop year responded, in general, to world 
conditions and prices for most of the 
season held at relatively low levels. Do- 
mestic milling demand was active and 
mill grindings for the year showed an 
increase of around 13,000,000 bushels of 
wheat while mill stocks were increased 
nearly 20,000,000 bushels over those of a 
year ago. Foreign demand for United 
States wheat, however, was restricted by | 
the more active competition of other ex- 
porting countries, particularly Canada, | 
the Argentina and Australia and United | 
States exports of wheat and flour were | 
reduced 50,000,000 bushels from those of 
the preceding year. 

Domestic supplies of wheat for the 
coming year, including crop and carry- 
over, appear to be nearly as large as | 
those of last season, but the probable re- | 
duction in the crop outturn of other ex- | 
porting countries suggests less active 
competition from these sources which 
may be a strengthening factor in the do- | 
mestic situation during the coming year. 


| ducing regions. 


| supplies, held at relatively low levels 


{ . . st 2 a : : 
|the first time since records are avail- |store in the United Kingdom, Argentina, | 


able exceeded the 900,000,000 bushel! 
mark and were more than 100,000,000 | 
bushels above the preceding record ship- 
ments of 1926-27. These large  ship- 


lower price level and the rapid expan- 
sion of wheat production in the newer 
countries of Canada, Argentina and 
Australia, where the relatively sparce 


native wheats in 


eign wheats from other surplus pro- 


Last Year Exceptional 
Due to Large Surpluses 

Last year was exceptional in that all 
of the four largest exporting countries 
which normally supply more than nine- 
tenths of the world’s shipments had 


large surpluses available for export. 
Prices, influenced by the large available 


throughout most of the year ard pur- 
chases of wheat at these lower price | 
levels increased. 

In considering the world trade in 
wheat, it is interesting to note that more 
than 90 per cent of the shipments origi- 
nate in the four countries of Canada, 
United States, Argentina and Australia. 
During the past season, shipgaents from 
these sources have accounted for 94.5 per 
cent of the world trade. North American 
shipments totaling 528,000,000 bushels 
have comprised 58 per cent, with ship- 
ments from Canada alone accounting for 
about 42.1 per cent of the world’s total. 


Shipments from the United States 
during the past year have been ma- 
terially reduced as a result of the more 
active competition from other large ex- 
porters, fotably from Canada and the Ar- 
gentine, and exports of wheat and flour 
from the United States during the crop 
year July, 1928 through June, 1929, were 
nearly 50,000,000 bushels less than dur- 


Australia and North America at Aug. 
1 totaled 370,000,000 bushels as against 
228,000,000 bushels at the same date a 
year; ago, and the preceding record 
figures at this date of 306,600,000 
bushels on Aug. 1, 1919. This tabulation 
of stocks is not complete but it is in- 
dicative of the large available supplies 
in the positions noted. 

_ United States wheat stocks at July 1 
in all positions for which statistics 
are available, including stocks in mer- 
chant mills, totaled 224,000,000 bushels, | 
or 110,000,000 bushels more than at 
this date last year. The largest part 
of this increase occurred in commercial | 
stocks in store in the principal markets | 
which totaled 90,500,000 bushels com- 
pared with 38,600,000 bushels at the 
same date a year ago. Merchant 
mill stocks amounted to 48,300,000 bush- 
els against 31,900,000 bushels a year ago. | 
Stocks on farms were placed at 44,700,- | 
000 bushels compared with 23,700,000 
bushels while country mill and elevator 
stocks were 40,100,000 against 19,300,- 
000 bushels in 1928. 

No accurate measure of the change in 
stocks since July 1 is possible because 
of the lack of certain basic data 
but such statistics as are available do 
not suggest any material change in the 
situation. Receipts at primary markets 
during July this season were around 35,- 
000,000 bushels larger than in July, 1928, 
but July exports of wheat and flour were 
about 8,000,000 above those of last year 
and preliminary estimates of mill grind- 
ings indicate a slight increase over the 
grindings of 1928. 


Denmark Doubles Imports 
Of Motorcycles in 1929 


Marked increases in Danish demands 
for motorcycles, noted in 1928, have con- 
tinued into 1929, imports of motorcycles 
into Denmark during the first half of the 
current year practically equalling the 
total for the entire year of 1928, ac- 





ing the corresponding period of 1927-28, 
The abundant harvest in the Southern 
Hemisphere countries last season pro- 
vided a large surplus of high quality 
grain for the world’s markets ond ship- 
ments from these countries for the period 
August, 1928, through July, 1929, have 
totaled 829,000,000 bushels, or nearly 
79,000,000 bushels more than for the cor- 
responding period of 1927-28. 


W heat Stocks Aug. 1 


Were Largest on Record 


World stocks of wheat at Aug. 1 
were the largest on record at this 
date, not even excepting the accu- 
mulation during the war years due to the 
interruption of shipments, particularly 
from the Southern Hemisphere countries. 
The world’s available supply of wheat 


| which includes grain and flour afloat for 





World shipments of wheat and flour | 


the United Kingdom, the Continent and 


cording to a rcmort from the commercial 


| region 
|moderate, except ‘n a very few local 
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Agriculture 


Continued Drought Over Large Areas 
Retards Growth of Cotton and Corn 


Crop Conditions Surveyed in Weekly Review of Weather 
Issued by Department of Agriculture. 


Droughty conditions that have per-| 
sisted during August over large areas 
continued last week, with very little re- 
lief, the Weather Bureau, Department of 
Agriculture, stated Aug. 28 in its weekly 
weather and crop bulletin. 

The corn crop is said to be in much 
| need of a general rain over the entire 
belt. Weather conditions also were un- 
| favorable for cotton over large parts of 
the Cotton Belt. The full text of the re- 
view follows: 


During the first part of the week rain- 
| fall was of a decidedly spotted charac- 
ter, with some showers in the North- 
| west and rather frequent rains in the 
;more southeastern districts. About the 
middle considerable rain was reported 
‘from the far Southwest and showers 
| were rather general over an extensive 
| area from the Ohio Valley eastward and 
northeastward; during the latter part 
} only local rains were again the rule. 


The temperature for the week was 
| near normal in the Northeast and some- 
what below normal from the Potomac 
and upper Ohio Rivers southward. Else- 
where in the South the weekly means 
were moderately above normal in most 
| sections, except that they were high in 
|the northwestern Cotton Belt. In cen- 
|tral and northern States, between the 
| Mississippi River and Rocky Mountains, 
the week was decidedly warm, with the 
temperatures averaging from 6 degrees 
| to as high as 11 degrees above normal; 
high afternoon temperatures were re- 
| ported over this area, with the maxima 
for the week ranging generally from 
about 100 degrees to as much as 104 
| degrees. 








| Precipitation Spotted 
| And in Limited Areas 


Precipitation was irregular and spotted 
;in character, with much the larger por- 
| tion of the country having little or no 
rainfall. The weekly totals were large 
|in some extreme southeastern districts 
and at some places along the Gulf coast, 
while they reached an inch ‘or more 
in much of the interior East. Through- 
out the central valleys and the Lake 
precipitation was light to 


areas, while from the Great Plains west- 
ward most stations reported a generally 
dry week. 

Droughty conditions that have per- 
sisted during August over large areas 
continued through the week, with very 
little relief, except in a few rather re-| 
stricted sections. Timely and generous 
rains were very beneficial over a belt| 
from western New York southward over | 
the Appalachian Mountains to south-| 
western Virginia and in the more eastern | 
parts of the Ohio Valley, while rains | 
continued rather frequent, with too much 
moisture in some places, in the more! 
southeastern districts. Showers were | 
also beneficial in much of the Carolinas, | 
but in some Piedmont sections drought | 
persists, while to the northward it was | 
intensified in many places, though with | 
local relief. 


General Rain Needed 
In Ohio Valley Section 


A general rain is needed throughout | 
the Ohio Valley, while the drought con- 
tinues serious in most of the western) 
Lake region. There was some relief in| 
parts of Iowa, while scattered rains were | 

| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


helpful in eastern South Dakota and 
some places in Nebraska, but in general | 
the drought continues widespread, and| 
in many places serious, throughout a| 
large area embracing the States between 
the Mississippi River and the Rocky 
Mountains. 

Most late crops have deteriorated 
badly, especially on uplands, while the 
ground is too hard and dry for plowing 
throughout practically all of the interior 
of the country. The drought is unusu- 
ally widespread, and was intensified in 
the western and northwestern agricultu- 
ral sections by the prevailing high tem- 
peratures. 

In the southern Rocky Mountain area, 
from Utah and Colorado southward, con- 
ditions continued mostly favorable be- 
cause of previous rains, whjle moisture 
has improved the soil for fall truck 
planting in the west Gulf coast sections. 


Late harvesting and threshing ad- | 
vanced rapidly in the Spring wheat area | 


and the Northwest under generally favor- 
able weather conditions; this work is well 
along, except in some higher elevations 


of the West. There was also some scat- 
tered threshing of oats, while harvest 
was favored in the Northwest, where 
there were reports of some fields cut for 
feed. Rice harvest was delayed in west 
Gulf areas, due to showers, while this 
crop is nearly ready for cutting in the 
Sacramento Valley of California. Growth 
of grain sorghums was retarded in the 
lower Plains, but in parts of the South- 
west favorable advance was made. 


Ground Too Dry to Plow 


In Winter-wheat Districts 

The ground is generally too dry and 
hard for Fall plowing in the main Winter 
wheat districts and very little has been 
done so far, although some seeding was 
accomplished in northwestern Kansas; 
much plowing was reported from the 
moister areas of the eastern Ohio 
Valley. 

There is still much need of a genera! 
rain over the entire Corn Belt, especially 
for the late crop on upland soils, In the 
eastern Ohio Valley rains were beneficial 
in a good many places, especially in Ohio, 
West Virginia, and northern Kentucky, 


while local showers were helpful in some 


other valley sectidns, but there is a gen- 
eral need of rain over the area. Droughty 
conditions were also relieved in a few 
counties of Iowa, principally in the south 
and west, but there are an unusually 
large number of reports of firing on up- 
lands in this State; the crop made excel- 
lent progress toward maturity, with the 
bulk dented in the northern and central 
counties. In most other parts of the 
western belt unfavorably droughty con- 
ditions continued, and late corn deterio- 
rated rather generally. The crop is still 
in fair to good condition in northern and 
eastern Nebraska, and looks well in most 
of the principal producing sections of 
South Dakota, but to the southward of 
these States and in Missouri late corn 
has been damaged badly by the dry 
weather; reports of damage from the 
same cause continue from many sections 
of the middle Atlantic area. 


Weather Unfavorable 


For Cotton in West 

Weather conditions were unfavorable 
for cotton over large parts of the belt, 
especially in the West where it continued 
hot and dry. The crop made good prog- 
ress In extreme western and parts of 
northwestern Texas, but elsewhere in 
that State it mostly deteriorated, with 
considerable shedding, premature open- 
ing, and complaints of small, imperfect 
bolls; the general condition is spotted, 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 5.] 
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attache at Copenhagen, H. Sorensen, 
made public Aug. 27 by the Department 
of Commerce. 

The Department’s statement follows in 
full text: 

Total imports for the first six months 
have aggregated 2,337 machines, as com- 
pared with only 1,284 machines for the 
corresponding “six months of 1928 and 
2,400 during the entire year, 1928. 
| The chief sources of imports of motor- 


cycles sold in Denmark continues to be 
Great Britain with the United States and 
Germany following as second and third. 
British exports to Denmark during the 
current year have continued to increase. 
American sales have also shown mate- 
rial increase during 1929, in comparison 


for the crop year ending July 31, for!on orders, together with the grain in| to the slump of 1928, 
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Radiograms take first place for accuracy! 


Going direct to nearly all points on the 


relay . . . Radiograms 


cut out the costly errors. This greater 
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| Quickest way to all the world 
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Fite Radiograms to Europe, Africa, Asia, Central 
and South America at any RCA or Postal Telegraph 
office; to Hawaii, Japan and the Far East at any RCA or 
Western Union office; or phone for an RCA messenger. 
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Taxation 


Deduction Granted 
For Payment of State 
Taxes on Gasoline 


Missouri Statute Found to 
Place Levy on Consumer; 
Allowance Denied for 
Sum Paid to City. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. INCOME 
Tax 2487. 


The income tax unit of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue, after examination 
of the State statutes of Missouri and 
of the ordinances of the city of Kansas 
City has ruled that consumers of motor 
vehicle fuel in Missouri may deduct the 
tax paid on such fuel, but the tax im- 
posed by Kansas City on the fuel is im- 
posed on the dealers and is deductible 
by such dealers only. The full text of 
the opinion follows: 

A ruling is requested as to whether 
the motor vehicle fuel taxes imposed by 
the State of Missouri and the city of 
Kansas City, Mo., are deductible in the 
income tax returns of the individual 
purchasers. 


License Tax Prescribed. : 

The motor vehicle fuel tax of the State 
of Missouri is levied in accordance with 
the provisions of the State Laws of Mis- 
souri, 1925, page 282, as amended, enti- 
tled “An aet to provide funds for the 
completion of the construction of, and 
for the maintenance of the State high- 
way system as designated by law, by a 
license tax equal to 2 cents per gallon 
of motor vehicle fuels used in motor 
vehicles on the public highways of this 
State, by increasing the fees for State 


registration of motor vehicles and by! 


authorizing the board of’ fund commis- 
sioners to issue bonds authorized by the 
constitution and statutes for State high- 
way construction not to exceed $15,000,- 
000 per year; providing for the distri- 
bution of the funds authorized by this 
act and providing penalties for the vio- 
lation of the act.” 


The act defines “motor vehicle fuels” | 


to include gasoline and such other vola- 
tile and inflammable liquids produced or 
compounded for the purpose of propel- 
ling motor vehicles over the highways of 
the State. 
follows: 

For the purpose of providing funds to 
complete the construction of and for the 
maintenance of the State highway system of 
this State as designated by law there is 
hereby provided a license tax equal to 2 
cents per gallon of motor vehicle fuels as 
defined in this act used in motor vehicles 
on the public highways of the State, which 
license tax shall apply and become effec- 
tive January 1, 1925. 


Levy on Distributors. 


_Section 3 of the act provides that every 
distributor shall for the year 1925 and 
subsequent years pay. to the State treas- 
urer an amount equal to 2 cents for each 
gallon of motor vehicle fuels refined, 
manufactured, produced, or compounded 
by such distributor into and distributed 
by him or sold by him within’the ‘State 
during such year. 

Section 12 of the act. reads in part as 
follows: 

All motor vehicle fuels, as herein defined, 
distributed or sold in the State of Missouri 
by any distributor or dealer, shall be 
deemed to have been sold for use in operat- 
ing métor vehicles upon the public highways 
of this State; provided, however, that any 
person who shall buy and use any motor 
vehicle fuels, as defined in this act, for the 
purpose of operating or propelling station- 
ary gas engines, farm tractors or motor 
boats, or who shall purchase or use any of 
such fuels for cleaning, dyeing, or other 
commercial use of the same, or who shall 
buy and use such motor vehicle fuels for 
any purpose whatever, except in motor ve- 
hicles operated, or intended to be operated, 
upon any of the public highways of the 
State of Missouri, * * * and who shall 
have paid any license tax required by this 
act to be paid, either directly or indirectly 
through the amount of such tax being in- 
cluded in the price of such fuel, shall be 
reimbursed and repaid the amount of such 
tax directly or indirectly paid by him, upon 
presenting to the inspector an affidavit ac- 
companied by the original invoice showing 
such purchase, which affidavit shall state 
the total amount of such fuels so purchased 
and used by such consumer, other than in 
motor vehicles operated or intended to be 
operated upon any of the public highways 
of the State of Missouri, as hereinbefore 
defined, and shall state for what purpose 
ened. * i*.° 

Section 23(c) of the revenue act of 
1928 provides that in computing net in- 
come there shall be allowed as deduc- 
tions taxes paid or accrued within the 
taxable year with certain exceptions not 
material to the question’ under consid- 
eration. Article 151 of regulations 74 
provides that in general taxes are de- 
ductible only by the person upon whom 
they are imposed. 


Purchasers Are Taxed. 

From the foregoing quotations from 
the Missouri State law imposing the mo- 
tor vehicle fyel tax and pertaining to 
refunds thereof it appears that the pur- 
pose of the law is to impose a tax upon 
the purchaser of motor vehicle ‘fuels used 
as a propelling power for motor vehicles 
upon the public highways, etc., of the 
State. It is held, therefore, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of section 23(c) 
of the revenue act of 1928 and article 
151 of regulations 74, that (1) the motor 
vehicle fuel tax imposed by the State of 
Missouri is deductible in the income tax 
returns of the consumer of motor vehicle 
fuel who pays the tax and to whom it is 
not refunded and (2) if the tax is added 
to and made a part of the business ex- 
pense of such consumer it can not be 
deducted separately in a tax. 

The motor vehicle fuel tax imposed by 
the city of Kansas City, Mo., is provided 
for in ordinance No. 54814. Section 3 B 
of that ordinance provides: 

Every person, firm or corporation en- 
gaged in the business described in the 
foregoing section shall, at the time such 
license is issued, pay to the commissioner 
of licenses the sum of $1, and shall there- 
after, on or before the 16th day of January, 
April, July and October of each year, pay 
to the commissioner of licenses a sum 
equal to 1 cent for each gallon of gasoline, 
benzine, or naphtha so sold, transported 
or stored by such person, firm or corpora- 
tion during the preceding three months 
period, ending on the last day of the pre- 
ceding December, March, June and Sep- 
tember, respectively. * * * 

Cleaners Are Exempted. 


Section 3 E of the ordinance provides 
that the tax imposed by section 3 B 
shall not apply to the “sale, transporta- 
tion or storage of gasoline, benzine, or 
naphtha used upon the premises of a 
manufacturer, cleaner or renovator in 
a manifacturing, cleaning or renovating 
process for which a license tax is, in this 
ordinance, elsewhere provided.” 

From the foregoing quoted provisions 





Section 2 of the act reads as | 
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Estates 


Contribution to Charity by Estate 
Is Not Deductible in Computing Tax 


Allowance Denied Where Decedent Received No Consid- 
eration in Return for Pledge of Donation. 


BuREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. GEN- | will be seen, contemplates that property 


ERAL COUNSEL’S MEMORANDUM 4784. 

The General Counsel, Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, has ruled in a memoran- 
dum opinion that deductions allowable 
to estates on ancount of claims against 
an estate or for unpaid mortgages are 
limited to claims or mortgages on which 
the decedent received the money. 


Such deductions, therefore, may not be 
taken on mortgages or claims arising 
after the decedent’s death, nor is the 
estate allowed a deduction on account of 
contributions for charitable purposes, ac- 
cording to the opinion. 


The full text of the opinion follows: 


The question is presented to this office 
for an opinion whether, in determining 
the net estate for Federal estate tax 
under the revenue act of 1926, deduction 
may be made in the amount of x dollars 
on account of subscription by the de- 
cedent to a corporation organized and 
operated exclusively for charitable pur- 
poses. The subscription, under the laws 
of the State, constituted a legal obliga- 
tion of the decedent enforceable against 
his estate and payment thereof was made 
about 14 months after his: death. 


Deduction was claimed pursuant to sec- 
tion 303(a)1 of the revenue act of 1926, 
which provides: 


For the purpose of the tax the value of 
the net estate shall be determined— 

(a) In the case of a resident, by deducting 
from the value of the gross estate— 

(1) Sueh amounts for claims 
against the estate, unpaid mortgages upon, 
or any indebtedness in* respect to, property 
(except, in the case of a resident decedent, 
where such property is not situated in the 
United States), to the extent that such 
claims, mortgages, or indebtedness were in- 
eurred or contracted bona fide and for an 
adequate and full consideration in money or 
money’s worth * * * as are allowed by 
the laws of the jurisdiction * * “* under 
which the estate is being administered * * *. 


i se 


Requirement of Receipt 
Of Money Considered 


The precise question presented for de- 
termination under that subdivision is 
this: Does that subdivision require, as a 
condition to deduction on account of a 
valid claim against the estate, that such 
claim must have been incurred or con- 
tracted for an adequate and full consid- 
eration in money or money’s worth, 


| which moved or passed to the decedent? 


| Under the canons of construction it is | 
| settled that phrases similar in charac- 


ter repeated in a statute will be given 
the same meaning wherever used in the 
statute unless a different intent appears. 
Accordingly, the limited phrase, “* * * 
to the extent that such claims, mort- 
gages, or indebtedness were incurred or 
contracted bona fide and for an adequate 
and full consideration in money or 
money’s worth * * *” contained in sec- 
tion 303(a)1 must be given the same 
meaning which is given to the cor- 
responding phrases, similar in character, 
contained in section 302(c), (d), (f) of 
the said revenue act. 

Under the referred to subdivisions of 
section 302, property transferred by trust 
or otherwise or affected by powers 
created, exercised, or relinquished by a 
decedent in contemplation of or in- 
tended to take effect at or after his 
death, is included in the gross estate 
“except in case of a bona fide sale for 
an adequate and full consideration in 
money or money’s worth.” : 

Subdivision (i) of section 302 pro- 
vides: 

If any one of the transfers, trusts, 
or powers, enumerated and described in sub- 
divisions (c), (d), and (f) of this section is 
made, created, exercised, or relinquished for 
a consideration in money or money’s worth, 
but is not a bona fide sale for an adequate 
and full consideration in money or money's 
worth, there shall be included in the gross 
estate only the excess of the fair market 
value at the time of death of the property 
otherwise to be included on account of such 
transaction, over the value of the considera- 
tion received therefor by the decedent. 
Section 302 (c), (d), (f£), and (i), it 


*_* * 


Acquiescences Announced 
In Decisions on Taxation 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Robert H. Lucas, has just announced his 
acquiescence in decisions of the Board 
of Tax Appeals, the titles, docket num- 
bers and citations of which follows: 

Frost, Charles, 26422, 16-554. 

Hancock Knitting Mills, 16520, 15-592. 

Home Beneficial Association, 19589, 15- 
1319. 

Humphrey Co., A. B., 15829, 18498, 15-312. 

Johnson Locke Mercantile Co., 32226, 15- 
1314. 

Lilly. V. T., 18790, 14-703. 

Marlin Grocery Co., 15384, 15-1680. 

Moline Dispatch Publishing Co., 9235, 11- 
934, 

Mutual Cotton Mills Co., 16413, 15-247. 

Overland Knight Co., Inc., 19366, 15-870. 

Park Amusement Co., 7926, 15-106. 

Pederson, Hans,* 12329, 14-1089. 

Pederson, Marie,* 12328, 144089. 

Rogers, T. J. and Victoria V., 15536, 15- 
638. 

The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
in the following decisions: 

Athens Brick & Tile Co., 12926, 19336, 14- 
1359. 

Bank of Topeka, 18850, 15-1301. 

Cadwalader, John, estate of, 13296, 15-1. 


transferred by trust or otherwise, or 
affected by powers created, exercised, or 
relinquished by a decedent in contem- 
plation of or intended to take effect at 
or after his death, is taxable only to the 
extent that the transaction involving 
such property was not a bona fide sale 
for an adequate and full consideration 
in money or money’s worth received 
therefor by the decedent. 


Adequate Consideration 
Is Required by Law 


In view of this situation, it is held 
that deduction is authorized by section 
303(a)1 of the revenue act of 1926 on 
account of claims against the estate and 
unpaid mortgages upon, or any indebted- 
ness in respect to, property only to the 
extent that such claims, mortgages, or 
indebtedness were incurred or contracted 
bona fide and for an adequate and full 
consideration in money or money’s worth 
received therefor by the decedent, 

It follows that inasmuch as the de- 
cedent received no consideration in money 
or money’s worth for the subscription, 
no part of the amount subscribed may 
be deducted pursuant to section 300(a)1. 

The executors suggested that if de- 
duction could not be made pursuant to 
section 303(a)1, it might be made pur- 
suant to section 303(a)3, whieh author- 
izes that there shall be deducted from 
the gross estate of a resident decedent: 

The amount of all bequests, legacies, de- 
vises, or transfers * * to or for the 
use of any corporation organized and op- 


erated exclusively for religious, charitable, 
scientific, literary, or educational purposes 
aT The amount of the deduction under 
this paragraph for any transfer shall not 
exceed the value of the transferred prop- 
erty required to be included in the gross 
estate * *..*. 

Article 44 of regulations 70, relating 
to the deduction authorized by paragraph 
(3), provides: 

Deduction may be taken of the value of 
all property transferred by will or by the 
decedent in his lifetime not to exceed the 
value of the transferred property required 
to be included in the gross estate where 
* * * the property was transferred * * * 
to or for the use of any corporation or as- 
sociation organized and operated exclusively 
for religious, charitable, scientific, literary, 
or educational purposes * * *. 

Manifestly, the subscription does not 
come within. the purview of paragraph 
(3) of section 303 (a) and of article 44 
of the regulations. Pursuant to this 
paragraph only the value of the property 
transferred by will or by the decedent 
in his lifetime is deductible, It is clear 
that the x dollars which were subscribed 
were not transferred to the charitable 
organization by the will of the decedent. 
It is also clear that after the subscrip- 
tion had been made, the decedent con- 
tinued to hold the title to, and remained 
in the possession and enjoyment of, the 
x dollars until his death, when his title 
thereto and possession and enjoyment 
thereof passed to his executors. 

Such title, possession, and enjoyment 
were retained by the executors to the 
time when they paid the x dollars to 
the charitable organization, about 14 
months after the death of the decedent, 
when the title to, as well as the posses- 
sion and enjoyment of the x dollars 
passed to the charitable organization and 
the transfer (of x dollars) was made. 

Since the amount subscribed was 
neither transferred by will nor by the 
decedent in his lifetime to the charitable 
organization, the transfer of the x dol- 
lars does not come within the provisions 
of section 303(a)3 of the act and of arti- 





Decisions 
—of the— 


Board of Tax 
Appeals 


Promulgated Aug. 28, 1929. 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals as involving new principles 
and will be @rinted in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily, 

Milwaukee Lumber Company, Docket 

Nos. 8784, 10981. ° 


The petitioner has failed to es- 
tablish its right to special assess- 
ment for the year 1918. 

The petitioner has not established 
that an alleged bad debt was ascer- 
tained to be worthless and was 
charged off during 1920. Under the 
revenue act of 1918 part of a debt 
may not be charged off and the bal- 
ance retained on the books as hav- 
ing a value. Steele Cotton Mill 
Co,, 1 B, T. A, 299. 

Scioto Valley Supply Company, Docket 
No. 27602. 

The collection of the deficiency 
herein is barred by the statute of 
limitations. Russel et al. v. United 
States, 49 S. Ct. 121. 


cle 44 of regulations 70, and deduction 
of that amount is not authorized by that 
section. 

In view of the foregoing, no dedue- 
tion from the gross estate may be made 
on account of the subscription in ques- 
tion. 
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SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


ESTATE TAX: Deductions: Claims or Mortgages on Which Decedent 
Received Money or Money’s Worth: 1926 Act.—The deduction authorized 
by section 308(a) 1 of the revenue act of 1926 on account of claims against 
the estate and unpaid mortgages upon, or any indebtedness in respect to, 
property is limited to the extent that such claims, mortgages or indebtedness 
were incurred or contracted bona fide and for an adequate consideration in 
money’s worth or money received therefor by the decedent.—Bureau of In- 


ternal Revenue. (G. C. M. 4784).—Yearly Index Page 1537, Col. 2 (Volume 
IV). Aug. 29, 1929. 


ESTATE TAX: Deductions: Gifts or Contributions for Charitable Pur- 
poses: 1926 Act.—Section 303(a) 3 of the revenue act of 1926 does not per- 
mit a deduction by an estate on account of gifts or contributions for chari- 
table purposes.—Bureau of Internal Revenue. (G. C. M. 4784).—Yearly 
Index Page 1537, Col. 2 (Volume IV). Aug. 29, 1929. 


DEDUCTIONS: State Taxes: Motor Vehicle Fuel Tax cf Missouri: 1928 
Act.—The motor vehicle fuel tax imposed by the State of Missour7 is de- 
ductible in the income tax returns of the consumer of the fuel who pays the 
tax and to whom it is not refunded, except that if the tax is added to or made 
a part of the business expense of such consumer, it may not be deducted sep- 
arately.—Bureau of Internal Revenue. (I. T. 2487).—Yearly Index Page 1537, 
Col. 1 (Volume IV). Aug. 29, 1929. 


DEDUCTIONS: Municipal Taxes: Motor Vehicle Fuel Tax of Kansas 
City, Mo.: 1928 Act.—The motor vehicle fuel tax imposed by the city of 
Kansas City, Mo., is deductible only in the income tax returns of the dealer 
by whom it is paid and to whom it is not refunded, but if the dealer deducts 
such tax as a part of his business expense or is added to or made a part of 
such business expense, it may not be deducted separately—Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue. (I. T. 2487).—Yearly Index Page 1537, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 
Aug. 29, 1929. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 

=~ or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 

ispositiow of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue, 





An Ancient Prejudice | 


Has Been 


Gone is 


~ 


that ancient prejudice 


against cigarettes— Progress 
has been made. We removed the 
prejudice against cigarettes 

‘ when we removed harmful cor- 
rosive acrids (pungent irritants) 
from the tobaccos. 


X 


Cadwalader jr., et al. John, executors, |/ 


18296, 15-1. 
Cunningham-Beckemeier Supply 
15888, 14-992. 
Daily Record Co., 12058. 13-458. 
Hershey Manufacturing Co., 28862, 32108, 
14-867. 
Kalb, Louis, 19421, 15-865, 
National Bank of Topeka, 18850, 15-1301. 
Neuman Co. et al., H. L., 18348, 16-533. 
Pederson, Hans,j, 12829, 14-1089, 
Pederson, Marie,¥, 12328, 14-1089. 
York Ice & Milk Co.,, 18348, 16-533. 
* Acquiescence relates to issues (c), (d) 
and (e). 
+ Nonacquiescence relates to issue (a). 


Co., 





of ordinance 54814, imposing a tax on 
motor vehicle fuel, it is apparent that 
the tax in question is imposed upon 
the dealer who sells, stores, or transports 
motor vehicle fuel, etc., and not upon 
the consumer. It is held, therefore, that 
the motor vehicle fuel tax imposed by 
the city of Kansas City, Mo., is de- 
ductible only in the income-tax returns 
of the dealer by whom it is paid and 
to whom it is not refunded. owever, 
if the tax is deducted as a part of the 
business expense of such dealer or is 
added to or made a part of the cost of 
the motor vehicle fuel, it can not be de- 
ducted by him separately as a tax. 


“It’s toasted” 


p Uw 


la 
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EARS ago, when cigarettes were made without the aid of modern 
science, there originated that ancient prejudice against all cigarettes. 


That criticism is no longer justified. LUCKY STRIKE, the finest ciga- 
rette you ever smoked, made of the choicest tobacco, properly aged and 
skillfully blended—“IT’S TOASTED.” 


“TOASTING,” the most modern step in cigarette manufacture, re- 
moves from LUCKY STRIKE harmful irritants which are present in 
cigarettes manufactured in the old-fashioned way. 


Everyone knows that heat purifies and so “TOASTING”—LUCKY 
STRIKE’S extra secret process—removes harmful corrosive acrids 
(pungent irritants) from LUCKIES which in the old-fashioned manu- 
facture of cigarettes cause throat irritation and coughing. Thus 
“TOASTING” has destroyed that ancient prejudice against cigarette 
smoking by men and by women. 


“It’s toasted”—the phrase that describes the extra “toasting” process applied 


in the manufacture of Lucky Strike Cigarettes. The finest tobaccos—the 
Cream of the Crop—are scientifically subjected to penetrating heat at mini- 
mum, 260°—maximum, 300°, Fahrenheit. The exact, expert regulation of such 
high temperatures removes impurities. More than a slogan, “It’s Toasted” 
is recognized by millions as the most modern step in cigarette manufacture. 


TUNE IN—The Lucky Strike Dance Orchestra, every Saturday Night, over a coast-to-coast network of the N. B. C. 
© 1929, The American Tobacco Co., Mfrs. 
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Public Utilitie 


Uniformity in Depreciation Accounting 


_ Urged for Railway and Telephone Lines 


Divergent Opinions 
Held hy Companies 


Unvaried Treatment of Factor 
Sought in Computing Value 
And Expenées. 


In his proposed report submitted to} 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
in Docket Nos. 14700 and 15100, relating | 
to depreciation charges of telephone and | 
steam railroad companies, Commissioner | 
Eastman, in discussing the relation of | 
depreciation and valuation, says that the 
connection of the two subjects has been 
recognized by the railroad companies 
and furnishes the key to their conten- | 
tions, but that the telephone companies 
deny, apparently, that depreciation ex- 
pense has any bearing upon depreciation 
in valuation. 

But “used up and paid for property 
must be eliminated in any valuation, 
whether it be on the original cost, cost 
of reproduction, or any other basis,” 
Commissioner Eastman concluded. “De- 
preciation is depreciation,” he said, “and | 
cannot be made one thing for operating 
expense purpeses and quite another 
thing for valuation purposes.” | 

Mr. Eastman, in the proposed report, 
also discussed the essentials of the so- 
called “alternative vlan,” one of the 
plans for depreciation accounting. sub- 
mitted to the Commission for considera- 
tion. The plan, he said, differs in im- 
portant principles from the plan pre- 
scribed by former orders or from any 
other plan submitted. 

(The full text of that portion of the | 
proposed report dealing with the ob- 
jections to the system of depreciation ac- | 
counting set up by a former order, later | 
indefinitely suspended, was published in | 
The Wnited States Daily of Aug. 27 
and 28.) 

The full text of that portion of the 
report dealing with the relation between 
depreciation and valuation, and discuss- 
ing the essentials of the “alternative 
plan,” follows: 





Companies Repudiatc 
Logic of Own Stand 


Depreciation and valuation.—In_ our} 
prior report we pointed out the direct | 
and intimate connection between the 
accrued depreciation in a property which | 
must be considered in its valuation and | 
the annual charges for accruing depre- | 
ciation which should be included in op- 
erating expense. This connection has 
been recognized from the beginning by | 
the railroad companies and furnishes 
the key to their contentions. In our 
valuation work they have consistently | 
taken the position tiat no depreciation 
exists in a railroad property which is | 
maintained in 100 per cent efficiency. 

Obviously such a position is incon- | 
sistent with the doctrine that deprecia- 
tion is a currently accruing expense | 
which must be accounted for by annual 
operating charges. The railroad com- 
panies have avoided this inconsistency, 
except so far as they wish to adhere 
to the present depreciation accounting in 
the case of equipment and to avoid a 
transfer of their large equipment de- 
preciation reserves to surplus account, 
and except so far as some of them favor 
the extension of depreciation accounting 
to certain classes of fixed property. 

The telephone companies, however, 
repudiate the logic of their own posi- 
tion with respect to depreciation ex- 
pense and deny, apparently, that it has | 
any bearing upon depreciation in valua- | 
tion. At page 301 of our prior report | 
we stated their position as follows: 

“The position of the telephone compa- 
nies, briefly stated, is that the ultimate 
expense of furnishing service includes 
the cost of everything used up in the| 
process, whatever it may be. It includes 
the cost of things that are used up} 
slowly, such as automobiles, switch- | 
boards, buildings, pole lines, and other 
items of plant, just as inevitably as it 
includes the cost of things that are used 
up rapidly, such as labor, gasoline, coal, | 
lead pencils, paper, and the like. As we 
understand the view of these companies, 
depreciation expense represents the cost | 
incurred during an accounting period in 
the process of using up in service items 
of physical property whose lives extend 
over more than one such period, regard- | 
less of how they are used. | 

“This cost is a part of, and should be | 
shown in, operating expense; it should 
be shown when it is incurred, and it is 
incurred throughout the life of the prop- | 
erty in service. It should, therefore, be | 
charged to operating expense in periodi- | 
cal installments throughout this service 
life. Replacements, these companies say, 
do not measure depreciation expense, for | 
it is determined by the amount and cost 
of the property used up. It exists | 
whether or not the property is replaced, 
and is incurred regardless of whether 
depreciation charges are accrued. 

“Such charges shouldbe made in order | 
that the accounts may properly record 
the facts. As the result of making them 
a reserve will be created which will, if 
the charges have been accurately esti- 
mated, at any time equal the loss in ex- 
isting property due to the process of 
consumption in service. This reserve 
protects the integrity of the investment.” 


Companies Say Statements 


Are Contrary to Fact 

Without questioning the accuracy of 
the remainder of this passage, the Bell 
System companies deny that the itali- 
cized sentence expresses their position. 
They also contend that our declaration on 
page 356 of the prior report that “it is 
essential to bear in mind, however, that 
there is an inseparable connection be- 
tween the straight-line method and the 
principle that accrued depreciation repre- 
sented by the reserve must be deducted 
in ascertaining the rate base value,” and 


1.—Natural service life is defined as the 
period of time intervening between the date 
property is placed in use to serve an in- 
tended purpose, and the date when it is 
expected that its retirement from such use 
will be necessitated by depreciation result- 


| set these charges, 


| finds its way into property 


| Under 





ing from causes which are presently oper- 
ating, to wit: Lapse of time, and wear and 
tear, which are exhausting, and ordinary 
repairs, which retard exhaustion. 

2.—This should be qualified in one re- 
spect. Depreciation charges are based on 
service lives which assume proper stand- 
ards of ordinary maintenance, i, e, repairs. 
If repairs are neglected, deterioration may 
set in which is not accounted for through 
the depreciation charges but which may be 
disclosed by. an inspection of the property 
and must be considered in the final valua- 
tion, 


similar statements appearing elsewhere 
in that report, are contrary to fact and 
law. 

It appears, moreover, from the evi- 
dence of record, that in rate cases before 
State commissions, the telephone compa- 
nies are contending that their deprecia- 
tion reserves should be disregarded in the 
process of valuation, and that for the 
latter purpose depreciation should be 


| limited to the observed deterioration in | 


the property. It was shown, for example, 


| that one telephone company having a de- 


preciation reserve equal to about 30 per 
cent of the recorded investment in the 
property is contending for an accrued de- 
preciation for valuation purposes of no 
more than 9 per cent; and this illustra- 
tion is typical. 

That this position is unsound the tele- 
phone companies have themselves demon- 
strated. The brief which they originally 
filed in No. 14700 furnishes the proof. 


They made it plain therein that deprecia- | 
|tion expense is cost incurred in the con- 


sumption of property in service. The fol- 
lowing passages leave no doubt as to 
their views on this point: 

“The amount of the expense 
[for depreciation] is determined by what 
is put into the plant and used up. These 
factors determine it absolutely. 

“The cost of property used up, less the 
net salvage, is taken care of by monthly 
charges to operating expenses. To off- 
monthly credits in 
like amounts are made to this account 
called “Reserve for Accrued Deprecia- 
tion.” The money represented by these 
entries comes from earnings; it does not, 
however, go into a separate fund. It 
belongs to the company and goes into 
the general funds, and through them 
and plant 
owned by the company, so that as items 
of plant are used up they are replaced 
by other investments in like amounts. 
In this way the capital is maintained 
unimpaired. 


Parallel to Depreciation 
Accounting Is Drawn 


“It is the using up of the property 
that constitutes the expense, the money 
measure of which for the entire period 
of the service life is the number of dol- 
lars of cost of the property, less the net 
salvage dollars. It is essentially the 
same in this respect as if the company 
had on hand on Jan. 1 1,200 tons of 
coal that it had bought and paid for at 
$10 a ton, and would use up during the 
year 100 tons a month. The expense 
for coal will be $1,000 each month, and 
should be so reflected in the expense 
account of each month. The fact that 
the entire $12,000 was paid for the coal 
in advance of its use will not alter the 
accounting, if it is to be strictly cor- 
rect. It is to be noted that in this re- 
spect the accounting depreciation is no 


| different. The company buys and pays 


for its property in advance and then 
uses it up and its accounts should re- 
flect the expense currently as it is used 
up.” 


These quotations leave no doubt that | 


under this view of the matter which we 
have found to be sound, the deprecia- 
tion charge is based on the cost of prop- 
erty which has kcen consumed or used 
up in service during the year; that the 
depreciation reserve represents the ac- 
cumulated total cost of property which 
has been used up in this way but has 
not yet been written out of the invest- 
ment account, and that the money cor- 
responding to this reserve has gone into 
the general funds of the company and 
thence into property which has taken 
the place of the items which have been 
used up, thus maintaining the capital 


| unimpaired. 


Valuation Not to Include 
Property Used Up by Line 

It is equally clear that a carrier is not 
entitled to a return upon property which 
has been used up and no longer exists 
and for which it has been reimbursed 
by charges to operating expense. And 
certainly used up and paid for property 
must be eliminated in any valuation, 
whether it be on the original cost, cost 
of reproduction, or any other basis. What 
does not exist cannot be valued. De- 
preciation is depreciation, and it cannot 
be made one thing for operating ex- 
pense purposes and quite another thing 
for valuation purposes. (1) 

Depreciation in valuation is pertinent 
here because it has an important bear- 
ing upon whether annual depreciation 
charges should be determined by the 
straight-line or the sinking-fund method. 
This matter was discussed at pages 
354-356 of our prior réport. We there 
said, at page 355: 

“The straight-line method is based 
upon the theory that the property or 
capital of the company is continually be- 
ing consumed in service and that the 
owners should be reimbursed therefor 
concurrently with the consumption. 
this theory the funds reserved 


from earnings by the depreciation 


|charges are immediately made available 


to the company for use for all corporate 
purposes. The owners cease to have a 
right to a return upon the portion of 
the property which has been consumed, 
but this loss is made up. to them through 
the concurrent reimbursement. The 
funds so obtained by the company 
through this process of reimbursement 


may be used, if it desires, for the pur- | 


chase of new property thi rj - 
. property upon which a right | With any accuracy, and should not be! 


to a fair return at once accrues. But this 
new property merely fills the hole caused 


by the partial consumption which is rep- | 


resented by the depreciation reserve? 


Sinking-fund Method 


Based on Another Theory 

“The sinking-fund method, 
other hand, is based upon the theory 
that the company is entitled to a fair re- 
turn upon all property maintained in 
condition for proper service, regardless 
of the fact that a part of its service life 
has been consumed, and that the owners 
should receive no 
property consumption until the unit has 
finally been retired. Funds reserved 
from earnings by the depreciation 
charges are, therefore, segregated and 
allowed to accumulate at interest pending 
such ultimate reimbursement. They can 
not be used indiscriminately for corpo- 
rate purposes but must be used to pro- 
duce definite and reasonably assured 
earnings.” 

If the view were sound that deprecia- 
tion corresponding to the reserve should 
not be deducted in valuation, it would be 
necessary in fairness to the patrons of 
the carriers to adopt the sinking-fund 
method for ascertaining the annual de- 


item | 


on the! 


reimbursement for | 


Mr. Eastman Outlines 


Suggested Methods 


‘Alternative Plan? Is Explained | 


In Proposed Report Filed 
With I. C. C. 


preciation charges. 


mediate 
for property which has been used up in 
service and on which they have ceased 
| to have a right to a return. 

In the prior report we made the fol- 
lowing statement in regard to the sink- 
ing-fund method, at page 354: 

“The sinking-fund method, however, 
is based on the theory that money re- 
served from earnings by the depreciation 
charges shall be treated as a seperate 
fund, the earnings from which, when 
| invested, will not be available for gen- 
eral corporate purposes but will be re- 
|turned to the fund and allowed to ac- 
cumulate. Obviously, also, if this method 
is to operate according to its design, 
| the fund must be so invested that it 
jcan be depended upon to produce regular 
earnings at not less than a certain 
minimum rate. To produce this result 
| with sufficient certainty the fund must 





| ordinarily be invested, not in the plant | 


lof the company, but in approved invest- 
ment securities.” 

This statement is questioned by the 
| City of New York, which contends that 
;the funds reserved by the sinking-fund 
| method can, in the case of a carrier en- 
joying normal prosperity, be safely in- 
} vested in its own plant rather than in 
|investment securities, and in this way 
| be made to yield a larger return. There 
is merit in this contention, but decision 
of that question is not now necessary. 

The alternative plan.—This plan of de- 
preciation accounting, proposed by the 
National Industrial Traffic League, dif- 
| fers in important respects from the plan 
| prescribed by our former orders or from 
}any other plan which has been brought 
|to our attention. It was advocated pri- 
marily for railroad use, but the under- 
lying principles would have general ap- 
| plication. 


| Units of Railroads 
Replaced at Intervals 


Under this plan it is recognized that | 
while a railroad may be built for indefi- | 
nite service, it is made up in large part 
of units which deteriorate and must be 
|retired and generally replaced periodi- 
cally. To state correctly the current 
operating expense and cover the loss| 
| which matures at the time of retirement, | 
a reserve must be created by charges to| 
operating expense during the service life | 
of such units. The substance to be ac-} 
| counted for, it is held, is the capacity of | 
the property to serve its intended pur- 
pose. This service capacity is at its 
maximum when the property is new, but 
; may be exhausted by lapse of time, wear 
jand tear, inadequacy, obsolescence, pub- 
lie demand, changes in the art, and cas- 
| ualties, and may be restored by repairs, | 
renewals, and partial replacements. 

Certain of the causes of exhaustion, | 
such as lapse of time and wear and tear, 
which collectively are called superannu- 
ation, operate gradually and continu- 
| ously, whereas other causes, such as ob- 
| solescence, inadequacy, and the like, are 
| said to be precipitate in their operation. 

Repairs are divided, for the purposes of 
the plan, into two classes, namely, or- 
dinary or routine repairs the effect of 
| Which is in constant opposition to age 
and use, and extraordinary or restorative 
| repairs, made periodically and at longer 
intervals, which put back into, the prop- 
lerty service 
hausted. 
| cluded in the latter class. 


'Methods of Fixing Charges 
For Depreciation Defined 


Under the plan, depreciation is defined 
| as the net result of superannuation as re- 
tarded by ordinary repairs, and expense 
| of depreciation as that part of the origi- 
| nal cost of the property in question which 
| has been lost when capacity to serve is 
wholly exhausted as the result of de- 
preciation. The amount chargeable each 
month to operating expense for deprecia- 
; tion is defined as that portion of the 
service value, i. e. original cost less the 
| net cost value of salvage, after deducting 
the estimated cost of recovery, which 
|bears the same relation to _ the 
| total service value as a month bears to 
{the natural service life? It is stated 
| that the determination of natural service 
| life is the very essence of depreciation 
|accounting. Ordinary or routine repairs 
are charged direct to operating expense 
; and do not affect the reserve. 

Extraordinary or restorative repairs 
are charged in the first instance to op- 
erating expense, but concurrently the 


| 
} 





capacity previously ex- 


This method pro-' 
duces, as was pointed out in our prior | 
report, much lower charges. The straight- 
line method is capable of defense only 
| upon the theory that it contemplates im- 
reimbursement to the owners 


Replacements in kind are in-| 


S 


Calendar 


—of the— 
'| Interstate Commerce 
| Commission 


Finance Docket No. 7698.—Application 

| Slizabeth Southern Railway for author- 

ity to construct a line of railroad from 

Elizabeth to Kinder, La., and to issue cer- 

| tain securities, assigned for hearing Sept. 

18, at Washington, D. C., before Ex- 
| aminer ‘Davis. 

| No. 22275, Sub. No. 1—Armour & Company 
of Delaware v. Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
town Railway Company et al.; No, 22275, 
Sub. No. 2.—Lever Brothers Company v. 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown Railway 
Company et al., hearing now assigned for 
Sept. 18, at Chicago, Ill., before Examiner 
Kettler, is hereby postponed to a date 
to be hereafter fixed. 

Finance Docket No, 7714.—Application 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Company 
for authority to abandon a line of rail- 
road between Yuste and Monticello, Fla., 
assigned for hearing on Sept. 25, at 
Washington, D. C., before Examiner T. 
F. Sullivan. 

Finance Docket No. 7464.—Construction of 
line by Quanah, Acme & Pacific Railway 
Company.; Finanee Docket No. 7465.— 
Abandonment of operation by Quanah, 
Acme & Pacific Railway Company, as- 
signed for oral argument Oct, 16, at 

Washington, D. C., before Division 4. 


life” is the period of time which any 
item of property may be expected to live, | 
if it be assumed that its life will be af- | 
fected only by lapse of time, wear and | 
tear, and ordinary repairs. There are | 
{doubtless certain items of carrier prop- | 
erty, such as rail and ties, whose actual | 
service life is in general their “nat- | 
ural service life,” as so defined. In the 
lease of most items of both railroad and | 
telephone property, however, this is not | 
the situation, and actual service life is | 
leither extended beyond “natural service | 
| life’ by restorative repairs or falls short | 
}of it through the operation of obsoles- 
;cence, inadequacy, casualties, and the 
like. In such cases there is no definite | 
|experience in the past with retirements | 


Rate Decisions 


The Interstate Commeréé Commission 
announced on Aug. 28 its decisions in 
several rate cases, which are summar- 
ized as follows: 


No. 18949.—Haydite Company v. Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company 
et al, Decided July 30, 1929. 


Rates on haydite, in carloads, from 
Kansas City, Mo., to Des Moines, Iowa, 
| found not unreaSonable or otherwise un- 
lawful. Shipments found not to have been 
misrouted. Complaint dismissed. 


No. 19287.—Caruso, Rinella, Battaglia Com- 
pany, Incorporated v. Seaboard Air. Line 
Railway Company et al. Decided July 
30, 1929. 

1. Carload rates on peaches from cer- 
|} tain producing points in Georgia, North 
Carolina and South Carolina to Schenec- 
tady and other specified pdbints in Néw 
York found not unreasonable en past ship- 
ments, but unreasonable for the future to 
the extent that they may exceed the basis 
prescribed in Georgia Peach Growers Exch. 
v. A. G. S. R, R. Co., 139 L.c. C. 143, 148, 
I. C. C. 755. Allegations of unjust dis- 
crimination, undue prejudice, and viola- 
tions of section 4 of the interstate com- 
merce act not sustained. Complaints dis- 
missed. 

2. Carload rates on potatoes from cer- 
tain producing points in Virginia and 
North Carolina to specified points in New 
York found unreasonable for the future, 
but not otherwise unlawful. Reasonable 
rates p.-scribed. 


No. 20539—Hammond Lumber Company 
and/or E, G. Whipple (agent) v. South- 
ern Pacific Company et al. Decided July 
30, 1929. w" 


1. Rates on fir poles and wooden piling, 
in single and multiple-car loads, from cer- 
tain points in Oregon to destinations in 
California found not unreasonable in the 
past, or unduly prejudicial, but unjust and 
unreasonable for the future. Just and 
reasonable bas's of rates prescribed. 

No. 20579.—Perrine-Armstrong Company 
v. Erie Railroad Company et al. De- 
cided Aug. 14, 1929. P 
Rate on rough lumber, in carloads, from 

Huntington and Markle, Ind., to Detroit, 

Mich., found not unreasonable or unduly 

prejudicial. Complaint dismissed. 








|to serve as a guide in estimating “nat- 
j; ural service life.” 


| Estimates on Service Life 
| Thought to Be Available 


| The proponents of the alternative plan 
| apparently believe that in such instances | 
, the men who are directly concerned with 
| the operation of the property in ques-| 
| tion will be able to furnish out of their 


of such life; and it is also their view 
that a check upon this general judgment 


would be afforded, if proper records were | cable. 


kept, by an analysis of the time elaps- 
ing between the installation of the prop- 
erty and the making of the first restora- 


be a very imperfect check, even if it 
could be made, for it would involve an 
estimate of the “natural service life” 
remaining in the property at the time 
of the repairs, thus bringing in again 
the element of judgment. Moreover, the 
plan leaves in considerable doubt the line 
of distinction between ordinary and re- 
storative repairs. Other than these ex- 
pressions of opinion the record lacks 
evidence that “natural service life” is in 
many instances a determinable quantity. 
On the other hand it contains testimony 
from practical operating officers, who 
were interrogated upon the point, that 
they would be at a loss to estimate such 
life, as.it has been defined, in the case 
of units whose actual service lives do 
not coincide therewith. 


Experience of Past 
Is Termed a Guide 


The evidence leaves the impression that 
estimates of “natural service life” would 
introduce uncertainty and speculation to 
an extent which would go far to justify 
|the objections to depreciation account- 
ing on this score which were urged by 
the railroad witnesses. When all the 
foreseeable influences which affect actual 
service life are taken into consideration, 
the experience of the past can be used 
as a guide in estimating such lives, along 
with such knowledge of probable future 
trends as intelligent officers of railroad 
and telephone companies should acquire 
and be able to defend. In our prior re- 
port we had the following to say, at 
pages 313-314, as to such cases of retire- 
}ment as obsolescence and inadequacy: 

“Some considerable period of time ordi- 
narily elapses after inventions before 
they are perfected for commercial use. 
Advance information is thus possible as 
to the time when changes in the art are 
likely to render changes in property ad- 
| visable. Nor is it beyond reason to an- 
| ticipate the time when business will out- 
| grow existing plant or when various re- 
quirements will be made by public au- 
thorities.” 

The record at the further hearings has 
fortified these conclusions. 

Nor is it clear that even if “natural 
service life” could be estimated with 
| reasonable accuracy, anything substan- 
tial would be gained thereby. It is con- 
ceded by the proponents of the plan 
} that retirement losses caused by obso- 
lescence, inadquacy, public requirements, 
| and the like are part of the operating 
| cost of a carrier. The only question is 





depreciation reserve is charged and op- 
|erating expense is credited with an 
| amount representing the service value of 
|the units of natural service life which 
have been restored, this being determined 


by inspection and appraisal of the prop- | 


erty in question. 

It is contended that obsolescence, in- 
adequacy, public demand, changes in the 
art, and casualties can not be ‘orecast 


anticipated by charges to operating ex- 
pense. Retirement losses brought about 
| by such causes, over and above any loss 
of service capacity which may have ac- 
crued through superannuation, should 
be charged to operating expense at the 
| time of retirement or, with our approval, 
spréad over the operating expenses of a 
| period in the future not exceeding the 
service life of the replacing unit. Ap- 
parently a carrier would be permitted 
to anticipate such losses by charges to 
income but not by charges to operating 
expenses, 

These are the essentials of the plan. 
There are various other details, but for 
the most part they have a bearing upon 
depreciation accounting in general and 
will enter into the consideration herein- 
after of specific phases of such account- 
ing. They are not of importance in de- 
termining whether the alternative plan 
lis basically sound or unsound. In con- 
sidering the latter question, the concept 
“natural service life” is of central im- 
portance. If this is a concept which, 
however appealing in theory, is imprac- 
|ticable of application, then the entire 
plan is unworkable. 

As above indicated, “natural service 





as to when they shall be included in 
operating expense. Under the plan of 
depreciation accounting now followed by 
| the telephone companies and by the rail- 
|road companies with respect to equip- 
ment, and also under the plan prescribed 
|in gur former orders, these losses are 
| anticipated, so far as_ possible, and 
| spread over the service life of the re- 
| tired property. 
Under the alternative plan they would 
|not be anticipated and would either be 
| charged in their entirety in the ac- 
|counts of a single year or, preferably, 
be spread over the service life of the 
| replacing- unit. It is urged that when 
property is retired, not because its 
service capacity is exhausted, but in 
favor of a mere efficient substitute, the 
cost incurred should be charged, not 
against past operations, but against the 
future operations which will be ben- 
efited by the increased efficiency. We 
discussed this theory at pages 314-315 
of our report and gave our reasons for 
believing it to be unsound. But as a 
matter of fact the difference in net ef- 
fect between the two plans is not very 
substantial. Under ene plan the patrons 
of a company will be paying for pros- 
pective losses on account of the retire- 
ment of property which they are using, 
but will not be paying for losses on ac- 
count of property which has been retired. 
Under the other plan, the situation will 
be reversed. The net result may differ 
at any given time, but the chances are 
that in the long run such differences 
will even up. 

The larternative plan does, however. 
undertake to meet a very important and 
difficult problem in connection with de- 





} general experience trustworthy estimates | 


| 








No, 21276.—Artesia Alfalfa Growers Asso- 
ciation v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company et al. Decided Aug. 
14, 1929. 

Rate on cotton gin machinery, in car- 
loads, from Dallas, Tex., to Artesia, N. 
Mex., found not unreasonable. Complaint 
dismissed. 

No. 21362.—South St. Paul Horse Ex- 
change v. Great Northern Railway Com- 
pany et al. Decided July 30, 1929. 
Rate charged on a mixed carload of 20 

horses and one mule from Conrad, Mont., 

to South St. Paul, Minn., found inappli- 

Applicable rate found not unrea- 

sonable or in violation of the long-and- 

short-haul clause of section 4 of the in- 
terstate commerce act. Reparation 
awarded, 


| tive repairs. But such an analysis would! No, 21464.—Carroll-Graham Bottle Com- 


pany, Incorporated v. Chicago & North 
Western Railway Company et al. De- 
cided Aug. 14, 1929. 


Rate on glass bottles, in carloads, from | 


Lapel, Ind., to Sheboygan and Manitowoc, 
Wis., found not unreasonable, but unduly 
prejudicial. Unéue prejudice ordered re- 
moved. Reparation denied, 

No. 21525—Hammer Dry Plate Company 
et al. v. Illinois Central Railroad Com- 
pany etal. Decided Aug. 13, 1929. 

Rate charged on 92 carloads of imported 
window glass from New Orleans, La., to 
St. Louis, Mo.. found not unreasonable. 
Complaint dismissed. 

No. 21618.—Gleason Works v, New York, 


preciation accounting, namely, the method 
of dealing with so-called extraordinary 
or restorative repairs. In our prior re- 
port we dealt with such repairs in a man- 
ner which has caused more criticism than, 
perhaps, any other feature of the report. 
It was not satisfactory to the railroad 
companies nor to the telephone compa- 
nits nor to the National Industrial Traf- 
fic League. The evidence taken at the 
further hearing indicates that the method 
so described is defective and can and 
should be improved, but not that the 


{method proposed in the alternative plan 


is necessarily the best method. This 
matter will be discussed in more detail 
hereinafter. 


The full text of the specific find- 
ings recommended in the proposed 
report in docket Nos. {4700 and 
15100, which modify previous find- 
ings of the Commission, will be 
published in the issue of Aug. 30. 
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Bond. Issues 


Rate Decisions 
Announced by the 
Interstate. Commerce Commission 


New Haven and Hartford Railroad Com- 

pany et al. Decided Aug. 15, 1929. 

Rate charged on sea sand, in carloads, 
from Provincetown, Mass., to Rochester, 

N. Y., found unreasonable. Reparation 

awarded. 

No, 21760.—Fisher Lumber Corporation v. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railway Company et al. Decided 
Aug, 15, 1929. 

Rates charged on six carloads of elm 
lumber from Myrtlewood, Ala., to Cleve- 
land, Ohio, found inapplicable. Reparation 
awarded. 

Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 
3270.—Marble, Granite and Stone from 


Boston, Mass., and New York, N. Y., to’ 


Chicago, Ill., Peoria, Ill., and Milwaukee, 

Wis. Decided Aug. 19, 1929. 

Proposed restriction of application of 
joint commodity rates on marble, granite 
and stone blocks, pieces, or slabs, carved, 
lettered, polished, or traced, in carloads, 
from Boston, Mass., rate points to destina- 
tions in central territory found justified. 
Order of suspension vacated and proceed- 
ing discontinued, 


B. & O. Subsidiaries 


To Finance Advances 


Eight Units Ask Authority to) 


Issue Bonds to Repay 
Parent Company. 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 
pany and eight subsidiaries have filed 
applications with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission requesting authority 
for the issuance and disposition of bonds, 
it was announced on Aug. 28. 

Six other subsidiaries also have filed 
applications for the issuance of general 
and refundinz mortgage bonds to be dis- 
posed of to the parent company in ‘pay- 
ment of advances, it was announced on 
Aug. 27, as reported in the issue of 
Aug. 28. 

The docket numbers, the applicants, 
and the ‘nature of the applications made 
public on Aug. 28 follow: 

No. 7795 and Sub, No. 1. The Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company, for authority 
to issue and pledge $1,483,000 of its first 
lien and refunding mortgage series “C” 6 
per cent bonds. 

No. 7796. The Baltimore and Ohio 
Southwestern Railroad Company, for au- 
thority to issue and dispose of $4,565,500 


|}of its improvement mortgage 6 per cent 


bonds. 

No. 7797. Washington County Railroad 
Company, for. authority to issue and dis- 
pose of $4,000 of its refunding and general 
mortgage 6 per cent bonds. 

No. 7798. Baltimore and Ohio and Chi- 
cago Railroad Company, for authority to 
issue and dispose of $848,000 of its refund- 
ing and general mortgage 6 per cent bonds. 

No. 7799. The Schuylkill River East Side 
Railroad Company, for authority to issue 
and dispose of $702,000 of its refunding 
and general mortgage 6 per cent bonds. 

No. 7780. The Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road Company in Pennsylvania, for au- 
thority to issue and dispose of $644,000 of 
its improvement mortgage 6 per cent 
bonds. 

No. 7801. Coal and Coke Railway Com- 
pany, for authority to issue and dispose of 
$95,000 of its refunding and general mort- 
gage bonds. 

No. 7802. Pittsburgh Junction Railroad 
Company, for authority to issue and dis- 
pose of $21,500 of its refunding and general 
mortgage 6 per cent bonds 

No. 7803. The Quemahoning Branch 
Railroad Company, for authority to issue 
and dispose of $35,000 of its first mortgage 
5 per cent bonds. 

Capital Advances Covered. 
In the case of the applications of the 


| subsidiary lines, the bonds proposed to 


be issued will be delivered to the Balti- 
more and Ohio or its nominee, to be ap- 
plied in payment of capital advances 


heretofore made by the parent company. | 


The application of the Baltimore and 
Ohio requests authority for the issuance 
of $1,483,000 of applicant’s Toledo-Cin- 
cinnati division first lien and refunding 
mortgage bonds, maturing July 1, 1959, 
and secured by indenture to the Bankers’ 
Trust Company. : 

The purpose of the issue, the applica- 
tion states, is to capitalize advances 
made to The Toledo and Cincinnati Rail- 








| 





Peach Rates Found 
To Be Too High to 
Points in New Yor} 


New Carload Charges Pre 
scribed on Virginia and 
North Carolina 
Potatoes. 


[Conti ued from Page 1.] 


Carolina to Syracuse, Malone, Schenec- 
tady, Albany, Glens Falls, ~Troy, One- 
onta, Saratoga Springs and Binghamton 
N. Y., were not unjustly discriminatory 
unduly prejudicial, or in violation of sec 
tion 4, but that the rates from the point 
on the Norfolk Scuthern are, and fo 
the future will be, unreasonable to th, 
extent that they exceed or may excee © 
rates in amounts per 100 pounds, base 
on the scale set forth below, and com: 
puted in the manner hereinafter desig- 
nated, plus arbitraries to accrue solely’ 
to the Norfolk Southern for portions of 
the through hauls performed by it, of 
2 cents for 25 miles‘and under, 3 cents } 
for 75 miles and over 25, 4 cents fo 
150 miles and over 75, and 5 cents for 
250 miles and over 150 miles: ' 
Cents. § 


-40 
42 
-44 
-46 
-48 
o0ee 000 
+52 


Over 500 miles.... 
Over 550 miles... 
Over 600 miles.... 
Over 650 miles......... 
Over 700 miles.... 
Over 750 miles.. 
Over 800 miies.. 
Over 850 miles. .54 

Over 900 miles .56 

Origin Points May Be Grouped. 

In computing rates under the scz 
herein found reasonable, the grouping 
points of origin similar to the prese 
grouping will be permitted and the u 
of the average distances over the sho 
est routes used for the transportation 
through traffic from the nearest and mc 
distant point in each group may be e: 
ployed. 

The rates assailed from points on th 
North River Line are in each instanc 
6 cents higher than the rates from Eliza- 
beth City. There is nothing in this rec- 7 
ord to show that this difference in the © 
rates is improper. 

We further find that the rates from 
Barnett’s Creek, Jarvisburg,(Hall’s Har- 
bor, and Newbern’s Landing to the desti- 
nations shown above are, and for the 
future will be, unreasonable to the ex- 
tent that they exceed or may exceed 
rates from Elizabeth City, computed in 
the manner provided above, by more than 
6 cents per 100 pounds. 


The adjustment prescribed will result 
in both increases and reductions in rates 
which have been in effect for a long 
period. A finding that the rates on past 
shipments, to the points to which reduced 
rates are prescribed, were unreasonable, | 
is not warranted. An order for the 
future will be entered in No. 19414 and 
subnumbers thereunder, 


ee eeeeeee 
ee 
eee eeeeee 
sees 
eeeeeeees 
eeeeees 
ee eeeeereee 
sere eneeee 


Extension of Time Given 
For Completing Belt Line 


An extension of time has been granted 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to the Detroit, Grand Haven & Mil- 
waukee Railway Company, the Pontiac 
Oxford & Northern Railroad Company, 
and the Michigan Air Line Railway in 
which to construct a belt line of railroad 
in Oakland County, Mich., it was an- 
nounced on Aug. 28. 


On May 15, 1928, the Commission 
granted a certificate in finance docket 
No. 6547 authorizing the construction 
to be completed on or before Aug. 31, 
1929. 


Since the applicants have been unable 
to complete construction within the time 
fixed, the time has been extended until 
May 31, 1930 





road for additions and betterments, in 
liquidation of which the latter company, 
by intervening petition, proposed to is- 
sue and deliver to the applicant or its 
nominee an equivalent face amount of 
first and refunding mortgage bonds. 


“Play Safe- 


when you put a cigar 
to your lips” 


—says 
Alfred W. McCann 


D. Litt., A.B., LL.D. 
Famous Pure Food Expert 


Do you remember the old, filthy shop 
where the man in the window rolled 
the leaves with dirty fingers ... and 
spit on the ends? What a far cry this 
is from the modern method of man- 


ufacture used by Certified Cremo. 


Certified 


remo 


© 1929 American Cigar Co, 


THE GOOD $f CIGAR 


- «> ZHAT AMERICA NEEDED 
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New Exchange Rate | 
Of Brazil Designed — 


. To Assist Finances 


Coordination of Operations | 
Is Not Expected to Facil- 
itate Withdrawals 
Of Gold. 


An explanation of why the Bank of | 
Brazil, for the sake of coordinating the 
operations of its exchange department, 
changed its selling rate on the dollar, is 
‘contained in the annual report of the 
xank, made public by the Federal Reserve 

oard, 

4 The change in the selling rate of the 
follar can in no way facilitate the with- 
irawal of gold from the stabilization 
und, it was stated. The full text of the 
(,tatement follows: 


Change Credit Rules. 
This policy was not only in accord- | 
ance with the explicit provisions of the 
statutes of the bank but it was also 
necessary in order to hasten the reor- 
anc eee of the bank—an indispensable 
‘preliminary for successful completion of 
‘he economic and financial program 
hich we have undertaken. These meas- 
‘es were even more essential to enable 
e central bank, which carries on re- 
scount operations, to control the money 
arket. It would not be prudent, how- 
‘er, to carry out this economic and 
1ancial program unless the bank of | 
sue had, by suitable measures, been 
aced in a_ position to exercise its 
oper functions. Preparation of these 
easures is being continued, as is right 
gid proper in view of the fact that the 
‘Svernment has not yet considered it 
visable to exercise the authority con- 
‘rred upon it by article 11 of the law} 
* Dec. 18, 1926. | 
The annual report of the Bank of | 
gazil for 1928 was submitted to the; 
; jneral meeting of shareholders on Apr. 
/, 1929. Extracts from the report are 
,iven herewith. 
* Since the beginning of September the 
3ank of Brazil has refused: to grant 
any loans of more than six months’ ma- 
turity; to accept nonliquid securities as | 
a basis for grantirfg new loans or ex- 
tending those already granted; to under- 
take any credit operations the proceeds 
of which were intended to be applied 
to permanent investments; or to finance 
the organization, expansion, or develop- 
ment of any business undertaking. The 
bank has also tried to sell all real es- 
tate acquired in payment of debts and 
not needed for actual use by the bank; 
to effect the liquidation of unpaid debts; 
and to limit the amount of accommoda- 
tion granted to an individual customer 
of, the’ head office of the bank in ac- 
cordance with the practice already in 
effect at the agencies. 


Creditors Secure. 
‘It is in order at this point to explain | 
why the Bank of Brazil, for the sake 
of coordinating the operations of its 
exchange department, changed its selling 
rate on the dollar. 

All currency, even that which has been 
stabilized at a fixed rate, continues to 
fluctuate between two points—the “gold 
points” or the points of entry and with- 
drawal of gold. This means that there 
is no necessity, in order to maintain sta- 
bility, for the exchange rate maintained 
by the bank to correspond rigidly to the 
standard rate of conversion. Fluctua- 
tions are natural phenomena, common to 
all systems of currency, and are due to 
the larger or smaller supply of export 
bills or bank drafts on offer; but cur- 
rencies are supported by control of the 
circulating medium, which is effected by 
changes in the official rediscount rate. 

The Bank of Brazil has maintained its 
sterling rate at 5-57/64 pence, which is 
very close to the conversion rate fixed 
by articles 2 and 8 of the currency law, 
the latter being the only paragraph of 
the currency law dealing with the stabili- 
zation fund. By this means the bank 
avoided any disturbance of the exchange. 
But as the dollar appreciated slightly in 
relation to sterling—a phenomenon 
wholly unrelated to our own economic 
situation and to conditions obtaining in 
our own money market—the bank was 
unable, while maintaining the exchange 
value of sterling unchanged, to reestab- 
lish parity between sterling and the dol- 
lar in relation to the milreis by any other 
means than by raising the exchange rate 
of the dollar. This was the course 
which the bank adopted, changing the 
dollar rate from 8.359 milreis per dollar 
to 8.395 milreis per dollar. 

This change in the selling rate of the 
dollar can in no way facilitate the with- 
drawal of gold from the stabilization 
fund, as has been mistakenly supposed. 
The obligation of the stabilization fund 
to holders’ of its notes is only to redeem 

















‘distinction between 


|der the head of common carriers. 


Banking 


‘General Revision Is Favored of Laws 
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Radio 





Affecting Wireless and Broadcasting | 


Counsel of Radio Commission Recommends Elimination 
Of Act Preventing Communications Mergers. 


Changes suggested in radio laws by 
the general counsel for the Federal Ra- 
dio Commission, Bethuel M. Webster Jr., 
were made public by the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce Aug. 28. 

The Commission’s statement in con- 
nection with suggested revisions of the 
iaws follows in tull text: 

In a letter addressed to Senator James 
Couzens, chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, the general counsel 
of the Commission, Bethuel M. Webster 
Jr., has submitted detailed suggestions 
for the amendment of the radio act of 
1927 as well as the Couzens bill, a meas- 
ure now under consideration by the Sen- 


ate Committee which is intended to bring | 


all forms of interstate and foreign com- 
munication under the control of a com- 
mission on communications, 

The amendments proposed by Mr. 
Webster are intended to remedy specific 
defects encountered in the administra- 
tion of the radio act of 1927, as amended, 
and they also embody his personai opin- 
ion on certain questions of policy pre- 
sented by the regulation of interstate 
and foreign communication. 

Mr. Webster has limited his sugges- 
tions to provisions dealing with radio 
communication. ‘The suggestions are of- 


| fered in the form of detailed amendments 


to the Couzens bill, but im each instance 
Mr. Webster has briefly stated the rea- 
sons for his proposal. Mr. Webster does 
not assume a position for or against the 
establishment of a commission on com- 


| munications. 


The proposed amendments maintain a 
common carriers, 
that is, general public service agencies, 
and uther types of radio stations, e. g., 
broadcasting stations, experimental sta- 
tions, etc., whereas the Couzens bill 
groups ali forms of communication un- 
Mr. 
Webster emphasizes the essentially pri- 
vate character of broadcasting and cer- 


| tain other forms of radio communication. 


He recognizes, however, the need for 
regulation of broadcasting, and sug- 


;gests that the act be made applicable 


to all forms of communication by wire 
or wireless. 

While the suggested amendments main- 
tain the essential features of. the zone 
system, Mr. Webster proposes to enlarge 


; tne power of the President to permit the 


appointment of any qualified citizen of 


|the United States as a member of the 
| Commission. 


In this connection, Mr. 
Webster says: 


“It is believed that public interest 


would be served if the President were | 


empowered to appoint qualified persons 
regardless of residence. Such a provi- 
sion would tend to establish national as 
opposed to sectional representation. The 
sentence on page 4, line 22—‘Not more 
than one commissioner shall be appointed 
from any zone,’—has been omitted, since 
the President may,. ii. the. suggested 
change is adopted, give such sectional 
representation if he finds it desirable.” 

To negative a suggestion which has 


been made from time to time that the | 


Commission cannot act when a vacancy 
in its membership occurs, Mr. Webster 
has expressly provided that 

_ “No vacancy in the Commission shall 
impair the right of the remaining com- 
missioners to exercise all the powers of 
the Commission. A majority of the 
members thereof shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business.” 


Payment to Members 
Left on Present Basis 


The amendments provide for the pay- 
ment of the members of the Commis- 
sion on the present basis, to wit, $10,- 
000 per year. They also embody the 
features of the amendatory act of Mar. 
4, 1929, giving the Commission a gen- 
eral counsel at 
three assistants at salaries of $7,500. 
To attract qualified experts, Mr. Web- 
ster suggests that similar provision be 
made for the engineering ‘division, which 
has heretofore had to rely on experts 
borrowed from other. departments and 
bureaus. He believes the Secretary’s of- 
fice calls for similar consideration. 

The amendments are intended to clar- 
ify certain procedural difficulties which 
have arisen in connection with the ad- 
ministration of the radio act of 1927. 
They specifically recognize the practice 


of holding hearings before examiners or | 


single commissioners. They provide a 
remedy to enforce compliance with proc- 
ess of the Commission. 

Mr. Webster suggests it might be well 
to require licenses for Government sta- 
tions subject to the power of the Presi- 
dent to set aside or modify any action 
of the Commission with reference to such 
stations. 








a salary of $10,000 and | 








it includes a transmitter, a band of fre- 


is employed, all the apparatus used in 
connection therewith shall be considered 
to be part of the station. A radio sta- 
tion license shall authorize the use and 
| operation of such apparatus on a fre- 
quency or frequencies and with power | 
therein designated.” 


Written Applications 


sels or aircraft justify informal action 


Mr. Webster says: 

| “They have served their purpose in 
preventing investments without definite 
advance assurance from the Commission 
that licenses can and will be issued, But 
there is less and less construction, and 
the public is now generally on notice of 
the limited number of channels and the 
extent of the Commission’s authority. 
Licenses should be applied for and 
granted before any construction is be- 
gun. 


“From an administrative and legal 
standpoint, construction, permits have 
caused a great deal of trouble and doubt. 
All the information the Commission de- 
| sires can be. more easily obtained on ap- 
plication for license; and in the case of 
alteration in equipment, change of loca- 
tion, ete., all relevant information may 
be ‘adduced on application for modifica- | 
tion of station license.” 

Mr. Webster has offered a new pro- 
vision specifically allowing a hearing in | 
opposition to any application which may 
be" before thé Commission. Heretofore, 
| under the radio act of 1927, the Com- 
|} mission has been able to take final ac- 
tion without consulting the interests of 
anes who may be affected by the 
| Sranting of an application. | 


| Amendments Would Permit 
Alien Directors 


|_ The provisions of the radio act of 
| 1927 present certain inconsistencies with | 
the ship act of 1910, as amended. The 
suggested amendments would permit 
alien directors; they would allow larger | 
stock ownership by aliens; and they | 
would avoid present inconsistencies with | 
other acts and treaties by allowing the 
issuance of licenses covering apparatus 
on-board vessels or aircraft of the 
United States when the installation and 
use of such apparatus is required by 
act.of Congress or treaty to which the | 
United States is a party. 

Confusion has arisen in connection 
with the leasing, sale, and the mortgag- 
ing of stations, and the provisions now 
in force have led to a practice of traf- 
ficking in licenses as such. Mr. Web- | 
ster would enlarge the statute to define 
strictly the right created by a license, 
{0 require control of stations by licensees 
who may be held responsible therefor 
during the entire term of a license, and | 
to. eliminate. dealing in licenses. 

Tn reference to the antitrust provisions | 
of the radio act of 1927 and the Couzens 
bill, Mr. Webster’s proposed amendments 
indicate that, he feels a sufficient deter- 
rent against formation of combinations 
in. restraint. of trade and monopoly is 
contained in the Sherman Act, the Clay- 
ton Act, and the Federal Trade Commis- 
jsion act. Speaking of the provision 
which requires the Commission to refuse 
licenses to applicants finally adjudged 
guilty of violation of the antitrust laws, 
Mr: Webster ‘says: 

“If it is retained, however, its appli- 
| cation should be made permissive rather 
| than mandatory, for there may be cases 
|in which the interest of the public in 
Thaintaining a system of communication 
would greatly exceed the interest in 
drastic punishment. Also, as indicated, 
the section must be clarified to show 
specifically its application to civil as | 
well as criminal guilt.” 

“ Mr. Webster favors the elimination of 
seer 15 (sec; 17 of the radio act) which 
‘fo¥bids certain agreements between, and 
‘mergers of radio and wire companies. 
He says: 

~ “In my opinion, the anti-trust laws, to- 
gether with the power of strict regula- 
tion conferred by the bill, amply protect 


























| Balance today 









U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Aug. 26, 1929. 
Made Public Aug. 28, 1929. 


Receipts. 
Customs receipts ..... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 


$2,624,240.01 


—— 


108,156,887.47 


Expenditures. 
General expenditures » $5,160,031.22 
Interest on public debt. 108,993.80 
Refunds of receipts .... 746,717.11 
Panama Canal . ees 55,268.44 


| Operations in special ac- 


| Would Be. Required counts Mes iis + ols 349,644.73 miscellaneous portions of the bill in 
| -Mr. Webster is opposed to informal | Adjusted service certifi- _|which the Committee membership made | 
| applications and licenses, e. g., tele-| cate fund ........... 147,863.57 | important changes in the bill as passed | 
graphic authorizations, and he would re- | Civil-service retirement by the House follow in full text in their | 

* . ° - : . 942 | vs ° a | 
quire written applications in proper form|_ fund .........- 54819 24,399.28 | revised form: ; ; 
as a prerequisite to Commission action, | mvestment of trust 169.067.12 | Sec. 304. Marking of imported ar- | 
except where emergencies affecting ves-| funds Reehic CS Bee ees | ticles: 





Total ordinary 


on_ informa! applications. . - 97 
t In reference to his suggestion that use | ease oak one 6,761,985.27 
of construction permits be eliminated, | penditures ...... Fae 251,735.25 


101,143,166.95 


. 108,156,887.47 





licensee to make a showig before an 
order of revocation or Suspension is is- 
sued, and to eliminate the clumsy pro- 
cedure heretofore required. 

Extensive alteration of the appellate 
provision is recommended. With refer: 
ence to his suggested amendment, Mr. 
Webster says: 

“(1) Appeals from orders of revoca- 
tion and suspension of license, as well 
as other appeals from decisions of the 
Commission, must be taken to the Court 


of Appeals of the District of Columbia. | 


It is inconvenient, and probably uncon- 
stitutional, to invest district courts of 
the United States with power to review 
the findings of an administfative body. 
(2) Provision is made for appeals by 
parties in interest other than those whose 
applications have been refused. This will 


safeguard the interest of those who may | 


be adversely affected by decisions of the 


court, on appeal, although such parties | 


did not have applications pending which 


were refused by the decision appealed | 


from. ° 
“(3) To avoid confusion, the time for 


| taking the appeal is measured from the 
|date of rendition instead of from the 
| effective date of decisions or orders. 


“(4) Notice of the appeal must be 
served upon the Commission after the 


| case is filed intsead of prior to the filing 


thereof as now provided. 


“(5) The Commission must file all 
papers and evidence presented upon the 
applications involved. The effect of the 
word ‘original’ in the present act is not 
clear. 

“(6) The court is given limited powers 
of review in accordance with the set- 
tled practice on appeals from findings 
and decisions of other administrative 
bodies. It may not set aside findings 
of fact which are supported by evidence. 
In short, it may not, on administrative 
questions, substitute its judgment for 
that of the Commission. 

“(7) Because of the public interest 
therein, provision is made for expiditing 
appeals.” 

If Mr. Webster’s suggestions are fol- 


| lowed, the bill will include a provision 


for transfer of the functions and prop- 
erty of the radio division of the De- 
partment of Commerce to the Commis- 
sion on Communications. Such a pro- 
vision would result in giving the Com- 
mission the power to license station op- 
erators, to assign call letters, to carry 
on a radio inspection segvice, etc. 





Foreign Exchange 


New York, Aug. 28.—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 


In pursuance of the provisions of section | 


522 of the tariff act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and here- 
by certify to you that the buying rates in 


|the New York market at noon today for 


cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


i HRI 86 oo oek ae Ss 14.0790 , 
Gatun tbeieay Ganesh ake 13.9008 | books, and cards, in the nature of ad- 
Bulgaria (lev) A LR ERS .7222 | vertising matter (except such matter as 
Czechoslovakia (krone) .......+:- 2.9602 | may be printed, manufactured or pro- 
|Denniark (krone) .......seeceree 26.6173 | duced in a foreign country, advertising 
England (pound) .......seeseeeee: 484.7870 lthe sale of articles by persons carrying 
{Finland (markka) .....+.+0+000++- 2.5150 | on business in the United States or con- 
Prancé (17ON6) 0.0.25. s cae isa 3.9134 | 











Tariff 


Affects Commission, Custo 


Senator Smoot (Rep.), of Utah, on! 


i i i Income tax ......... 1,891,556.30| Aug. 28, made public the draft of the| 
as oh ate Senn Mae Wabeiee Miscellaneous internai administrative and miscellaneous sec: | 
‘would define it as follows: revenue ......+.-- 1,569,473.26 | tions of the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) as| 
| “A radio station within the meaning Miscellaneous receipts . 354,418.37 | approved by the majority membership 
of this act is all the apparatus employed ; : —3439.687.94 of the Committee, providing Fo — 
at a single location for the purpose of | Total ordinary receipts 6,439,687.94 | in the House bill involving the op eond 
radio communication. If remote control | Public debt receipts 100,000.00 | of the Tariff Commission and the asis | 

; Balance previous day... 101,617,199.53)of valuation upon which customs duties | 


are to be determined, and for retention | 
of the United States Customs Court in) 
its position under existing law. The | 


Senate change in the valuation method | 
provides for United States valuation in- | 
stead of the present method based on| 
foreign valuation. | 


The sections of the administrative and 


(a) Manner of marking.—Every ar- | 
ticle imported in the United States, and 
its immediate container, and the pack- 
age in which such article is imported, 
shall be marked, stamped, branded, or 
|labeled, in legible English words, in a 
conspicuous place, in such manner as to 
lindicate the country of origin of such 
article, in accordance with such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe. Such marking, stamp- 
ing, Lranding, or labeling shall be as 
nearly indelible and permanent as the 
{nature of the article will permit. The} 
Secretary °f the Treasury may, by reg- 
ulations prescribed hereunder, except 
any article from the requirement of 
marking, stamping, branding, or iabeling 
if he is satisfied that such article is in- 
capable of being marked, stamped, 
branded, or labeled or cannot be marked, 
stamped, branded, or labeled without 
injury, or that the marking, stamping, 
branding, or labeling of the immediate 
container of such article will reasonably 
indicate the country of origin of such 
article. ‘ 


Quarantines Permitted 
‘Against Plant Imports 


Sec. 306. Cattle, sheep, swine,, meats, 
and plants—importation prohibited in| 
}certain cases: 

(d) Plant quarantine. — The plant 
quarantine act, approved August 20,| 
|1912, as amended, shall not be construed | 
|to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture | 
|to forbid the importation of any nursery | 
stock or other plants, or fruits, vege- 
|tables, roots, bulbs, seeds, or other plant | 
|products unless such plants or plant | 
| products are infected with disease or in-| 
fested with injurious insects, new to or 
not theretofore widely prevalent or dis- 
tributed within and throughout the 
United States, or unless the Secretary of 
| Agriculture has reason to believe that 
{such plants or plant products are so in- 
'fected or infested. 

Sec. 308. Temporary free importation | 
junder bond for exportation: 
| (8) Articles imported by illustrators | 
land photographers for use solely as| 
| models in their own establishments, in the | 
\illustrating of catalogues, pamphlets, or | 
| advertising matter. 

Sec. 319. Duty of coffee imported | 
|into Porto Rico: 

The Legislature of Porto Rico is hereby | 
empowered to impose tariff duties upon | 
coffee imported into Porto Rico, includ- | 








' 
ling coffee coming into Porto Rico from| 
the United States. Such duties, less the| 
cost of collecting the same, shall be paid | 
|into the treasury of Porto Rico, to be} 
'expended as required by law for, the| 
| government and benefit thereof. The of-| 
|ficials of the Customs and Postal Serv-| 
jices of the United States are hereby di- 
|rected to assist the appropriate officials 
lof the Porto Rican government in the| 
collection of such duties. | 


|Agreements for Free Entry 
'Of Advertising Authorized 


Sec. 320. Reciprocal Agreements Re- 
lating to Advertisng Matter: 

With the advice and consent of the| 
President, the Secretary of the Treasury; 
and the Postmaster General, jointly, may, 
on behalf of the United States, enter into 
a reciprocal agreement with any for- 
eign country to provide for the entry 
free of duty in the respective countries 
of dispatches or shipments through the 
mails of circulars, folders, pamphlets, 





|taining announcements relating to the 











such notes in gold on the basis of 200 2 ‘ | the public against the evils of monopoly.|,.... ; 23.812 
nent of gold, nine-tenths fine, per| Mr. Webster Would Modify ia mealies is unintelligible, od y Germany (eeeemerk) Bs tes “12016 | merchandise or bestnens of wach persons) 
milreis, in accordance with articles 2 and ; (sShaGild elimfflate it entirely. If retained,| Hungary (pengo) ........seeee0+> 17.4407|to individual addressees, and may, in 
8 of the currency law,—as mentioned Terms of Davis Amendment however, it should be clarified to show, Italy (lira). ery os sateen 5.2291 | the event any. such agreement is entered 
above, and with article 10 of decree No,| | Mr. Webster would substantially mod- among other things, whether the Com-/|Netherlands (guilder) .........-- 40.0642 | into, prescribe such rules and regulations 
17618 of Jan. 5, 1927. ify the terms of the Davis amendment, | mission is bound to make findings of re- | Norway (krone) ......+ssseeeeeees 26.6251 |as they may deem necessary relating to 
which requires the Comshiasion te main-| straint of trade or monopoly.” Ps se vee) cat <n sr | the customs and poeta! ronment of such 
7a - tain an equal allocation of broadcasting | . was fo cial as- | Portugal (escudo) ......,. mrAhie © 9) ? matter in the United States. 

Customs Force Increased ns, frequencies, panes of sparse enue ee eee nate on } oor So pares Eat eee ne ostan Part II—United States Tariff Commis- | 

° | tion, and power among the several zones. | Gol;. William J. Donovan, in the anti-| sw k Amaeaccbiesmmuminne TTT 
To End Port Congestion | Mr. Webster puts the emphasis on the aoe division 3 the Department of ie ee er eens Seach esate 19.2465! ‘Sec. 330. Organization of the Commis- 

eter ares interests of the listener. His amend- tice, and he was a special speaker on | Yugoslavia (dinar) ......seeeee+- 1.7561 | sion: 

[Continued from Page 1.) ment provides: the subject of anti-trust law and foreign | Hong Kong (dollar) .......e0+0++- 48.0714! (a) Membership—The United States 
ers on the piers, and if not can the num-| “In considering applications for li-| trade at the Williamstown Institute of | China (Shanghai tael) .......+--- 57.7589 | Tariff Commission. (referred to in this 
ber be increased to meet requirements? | censes, for renewal of licenses, and for| Politics). =~ China (Mexican dollar) ~....+++++. oe title as the “commfssion”) shall be com- 

8. Is the examination of baggage| modification of licenses, when and in so} py: d teas Ca l |China (Yuan dotiar) ccckaaeeee ane ae osey | posed of six commissioners to be here- 
slowed up by any existing rules or regu-| far as there is a demand for the same, cedure.to0 nee — (renee eee 46 6359 | after appointed by the President by and 
lations that may be abolished without| the Commission shall make such a dis- ses-Eapored aes Tactlas)’ SUTEITEITITIT, 55.8583 | with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
jeopardizing the revenues or making en-| tribution of licenses, frequencies, hours * believes a convenient | Canada (dollar) ......-+eee+eeeee: 99.2565 | ate, kut each member now in office shall 
forcement of the customs laws less cer-| of operation, and power among the sev- be provided for revo- | Cuba (peso) ..........seeeeeeeess 99.9623 | continue to serve until his successor (as 
tain? eral States and communities as to pro- nsion of station licenses. | Mexico (peso) . vanes 48.5425 | designated by the President at the time 

Tt was Mr. Lowman’s opinion after| vide an equitable distribution of good|He.has offered an amendment to vest | Argentina (peso, gold) .......+++> one, | ae nomination) takes office. Not more 
nearing the views of all of the customs | radio reception among the same.” theCommission with discretion to de-| Brazil (milreis) .....-.seeeseree: 12/0501 | than three of the commissioners shall be 
authorities in attendance that the corps The meaning of the phrase “radio sta-| termine whether revocation or suspen- nao ragaat ee et Ne ee 98,3505 | members of the same political party, 
of appraisers at New York was sufficient | tion” has never been settled. Some say| sion is appropriate to meet the circum-|Caslembia fetes): veeeeesesssees**" 963900|and in making appointments members 
ee se ae eunapanennry, Pe it means a single transmitter. Some say | stances in each case, to permit the!Bar silver .......-...--+---:+-+-+ 52.6260] of different political parties shall be ap- 

‘ r oug wi e given to tha : — — ——————— | 
phase of the problem, barring an unex- ee 
pected increase in. the ‘business to be Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 

The New , ; 
one to Sun? oct preniomn bas ‘ace (As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
have directed their attention many times New York Central R. R. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Seaboard Air Line Ry. 
in the last several years, Mr. Lowman July . wi Seven Months July Seven Months July Seven Months 
said. Means of handling increasing busi- 1929 1928 +4929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 1929 1928 | 
ness there have been discussed frequently | Freight revenue .......+.- 20,676,069 19,222;240 140,591,930 132,258,098 , 17,451,081 16,400,600 117,773,766 108,666,800 3,288,652 3,251,251 27,827,878 25,938,419 
between Treasury and New York port} Passenger revenue ....... 8,950,939 8)070,822 56,084,657 65,479,725) 2,001,147 2,175,615 13,036,890 13,844,364 | 393,042 515,955 4,649,989 5,182,758 | 
offiicials; and Mr. Lowman recalled that | Total oper. rev. seesess 34,614,029 325992247 228,358,648 215,402,120] 22,162,117 19,911,874 141,457,069 131,143,130 | 4,206,122 4,134,110 36,006,337 34,216,632 
there had been times in the past when| Maintenance of way ...... 5,161,175, 4,702)424 29,458,192 27,802,342] 2,878,731 2,210,794 16,851,130 16,463,096 493,405 503,148 4,351,960 3,754,732 
the Bureau of Customs felt it was nec-| Maintenance of equipment. 7,242,295 6,614,859 50,932,087 46,271,653| 4,320,035 3,776,113 30,085,251 27,754,490 802,894 742,779 6,094,253 5,601,803 
essary to make a permanent increase in| Transportation expenses ., 11,348,185 11,002,719 78,936,013 75,875,302| 6,850,934 6,644,953 48,081,393 47,013,980| 1,527,009 1,601,776 12,403,262 12,836,516 | 
the customs personnel in New York.| Total expenses incl. other 25,756,517 24,445;315 172,702,057 164,453,077 | 15,492,151 13,925,759 104,664,211 100,636,243] 3,196,949 3,254,518 25,941,336 25,426,742 
Whether such a step is under considera-| Net from railroad ........ 8,857,512 7,846,932 4592 50,949,043] 6,669,966 5,986,115 36,792,858 30,506,887] 1,009,173 879,592 10,065,001 8,789,890 | 
tion at this time was not discussed by| Taxes. ....--++-+ ; 2,462,623 2,212,127 16;628,721 14,962,523| 1,061,462 958,200 7,216,261 6,243,054 285,000 879,592 2,305,000 2,185,000 
the Assistant Secretary, who remarked | Uncollectible ry. rev., ete .. 14,165 "6,343 62,635 97,884 4,352 3,380 31,297 52,615 1,119 1,583 15,738 10,681 
that the program agreed upon at this| Net after taxes, ete. ...... 6,880,724 5,628,462 39,060,236 35,888,636) 5,604,152 5,024,635 29,545,300 24,211,218 723,054 598,009 7,744,263 6,594,209 | 
conference had been one of a temporary | Net after rents seeveeee 6,119,606 5,475,836 87,367,094 34,021,150) 5,178,947 4,848,775 27,669,787 22,561,135 775,766 619,522 6,898,629 6,100,430 | 
character only and that he did not know| Aver. miles operated ..... 6,914.06 6,906.21 6,914.06 6,906.21; 5,639.42 95,637.54 * 5,639.42 5,637.54| 4,490.38 4,500.55 4,490.38 4,499.27 | 
what would be done in the future, | Operating POUIO: <su00dache 714 75.7 75.6 16.4 | 69.9 69.9 74.0 76.7 76.0 78.7 72.0 74.3 





las if such check had not been tendered. | 
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Court, and Valuations. 


ms 


pointed alternately as nearly as may be 


practicable. 

Section 336—Equilization of competi- 
tive conditions. G—Definitions: 

(7) The term “costs of transportation” 


means—(a) in the case of an imported | 


article, the cost of transporting such 
article from the areas of substantial pro- 
duction in the principal competing coun- 
try to the principal port of importation 
of such article into the United States; 
and (b) in the case of a domestic article, 
the cost of transporting such article from 
the areas of substantial production that 
can reasonably be expected to ship the 
article to the principal port of importa- 
tion into the United States of the like or 
similar’ competitive article. 


Provisions for Entering 
Merchandise Amended 

Section 484.—Entry of Merchandise: 

(h) Entry on’ carrier’s certificate.— 
Except in the case of entry for ware- 
house, any person certified by the carrier 
bringing the merchandise to the port at 
which entry is to be made to be the owner 
or consignee of the merchandise, or an 
agent of such owner or consignee, may 
make entry thereof, either in person or 
by an authorized agent, in the manner 
and subject to the requirements pre- 
scribed in this section (or in regulations 
promulgated hereunder) in the case of 
a consignee within the meaning of para- 
graph (1) of section 483. 

(i) Entry on duplicate bill of lading.— 
Except in the case of entry for ware- 
house, any person may, upon the produc- 
tion of a duplicate bill of lading signed 


or certified to be genuine by the carrier | 


bringing the merchandise to the port at 
which entry is to be made, make entry 
for the merchandise in respect of which 
such bill of lading is 
manner and subject to the requirements 
prescribed in this section (or in regula- 
tions promulgated hereunder) in the case 
of a consignee within the meaning of 


paragraph (1) of section 483, except that | 
|such person shall make such entry in his | 


own name. 


(j) Release of merchandise.—Except 
in the case of entry for warehouse, mer- 


| chandise for which entry has been made 


under the provisions of this section shall 
be released from customs custody only 
to the carrier by whom the merchandise 
is brought to the port at which entry is 
made, and the collector shall return to 
the person making entry the bill of lad- 
ing, shipping receipt, carrier’s certificate, 
or other evidence of authority to make 
entry, with a notation thereon to the 


has been made. The collector shall not 
be liable to any person in respect of the 
delivery of merchandise released from 
customs custody in accordance with the 
provisions of this subdivision. 


American Trade Mark 
!s Bar to Entry 


Sec. 526. Importation of merchandise 
bearing American trade mark or patent 
notice prohibited: ' 

(a) Merchandise bearing trade mark. 
—It shall be unlawful to import into the 
United States any merchandise of for- 
eign manufacture if such merchandise, 
or the label, sign, print, package, wrap- 
per, or receptacle, bears a trade mark 
owned by a citizen of, or by a corpora- 
tion or association created or organized 
within, the United States, and registered 
in the Patent Office by a person domiciled 
in the United States, under the provi- 


sions of the act entitled “An act to au- | 


thorize the registration of trade-marks 
used in commerce with foreign nations 
or among the several States or with In- 
dian tribes, and to protect the same,” 
approved Feb. 20, 1905, as amended, and 
if a copy of the certificate of registration 


of such trade mark is filed with the Sec- | 
retary of the Treasury, in the manner | 


provided in section 27 of such act. 
(b) Merchandise bearing patent no- 


tice.—It shall be unlawful to import into | 
the United States any merchandise of | 


foreign manufacture 
dise, or any part thereof, or the package 
in which it is inclosed, is marked or 
iabeled, in accordance with the provisions 
of section 4900 of the Revised Statutes 
(relating to notice of patent under the 
laws of the United States), or any act 
amendatory thereof, supplementary there- 
to, or in substitution therefor. 


Provision for Review 
Of Court Decisions Revised 


Sec. 646. Review of decisions of 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals: 

(a) Review on application of either 
party.—So much of section 195 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended, as reads “in 
any case in which there is drawn in 
question the construction of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, or any part 


thereof, or of any treaty made pursuant | 


thereto, or in any other case when the 
Attorney General of the United States 
shall, before the decision of the Court 
of Customs Appeals is rendered, file with 
the court a certificate to the effect that 
the case is of such importance as _ to 
render expedient its review by the Su- 
preme Court,” is hereby repealed. 

(b) Application by American manu- 
facturer or American labor.—An Amer- 
ican manufacturer, producer, or whole- 
saler, or a representative of an Amer- 
ican labor organization or labor asso- 
ciation, appearing as a party in interest 
in any proceeding under sections 501, 
515, or 516 of this act, shall have the 


same right to apply for a review by the | 


Supreme Court of the decision of the 
United States Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals as is accorded to other 
parties in interest under the provisions 


of section 195 of the Judicial Code, as| 


amended. 

Sec. 647. Uncertified checks, United 
States notes, and national bank notes re- 
ceivable for customs duties: 

Collectors of customs may receive un- 
certified checks, United States note, and 
circulating notes of national banking 
associations in payment of duties on 
imports, during such time and under 
such rules and reguatlons as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall prescribe; 
but if a check so received is not paid 
by the bank on which it is drawn the 
person by whom such «heck has been 
tendered shall remain liable for the pay- 
ment of the duties and for all legal pen- | 
alties and additions to the same extent | 
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Changes in Two Sections of Tariff Bill | Business Expansion = 
Shown in Draft by Committee Majority, Recorded in Tenth 


| e ° e a 
| Revision of Administrative and Miscellaneous Provisions | District During July 





| Review by Kansas City Bank 
' Shows That Distribution 

Of Commodities Made 
New Record. 


The volume of general business in. the 
tenth Federal reserve district rose dur- 
|ing July to the highest level of record, 
| according to the monthly review of the 


| Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City, - 


| made public Aug. 28. 
| Distribution of commodities estab- 
| lished a new peak, and wholesale and 
|retail trade was heavy for the mid- 
summer, with sales in doliars slightly 
'above a year ago, according to the re- 
| view, which follows in full text: 

Production of manufactures and min- 
erals continued the record output of the 
earlier months of the year with a few 
lines showing seasonal slowings down. 
| Loans and discounts of reporting mem- 
| ber banks at the close of the month were 
the highest ever reported. Demand, 
| time and savings deposits increased and 
were larger than a year ago. Debits 
by banks to individual accounts in 30 
cities during five weeks ending July 31 
| reflected the largest aggregate of pay- 
; ments by check for a like period in the 
{history of bank statistics, indicating 
gains of 23 per cent over the preceding 
five weeks and 17.6 per cent over the 
| corresponding five weeks in 1928. 

Farm Conditions Better. 

The outstanding development of July 
in this regional district was a general 
betterment of conditions for agriculture. 
While the official reports as of Aug. 1 
indicated this year’s crops of Winter 
wheat and some other harvested grains 
were smaller than those of last year, 
and the corn crop would fall considerably 
below that of 1928, there was a promise 
of good yields of cotton, hay and other 
important crops. The material advance 
in prices of farm products during July 
was an incentive to heavier marketings 
than ever before reported for a month. 
Receipts of wheat at five primary mar- 
kets in the district mounted to 84,500,000 
bushels for the month, more than 11,- 
500,000 bushels above receipts in July, 
1928, the previous high wheat market- 
ing month. Marketings of other grains, 
except corn, also were in record volume. 
Receipts of cattle at six markets were 
the heaviest for July in three years. 
Sheep moved to market in very large 
numbers and only a few thousand head 
less than in July a year ago. Receipts 
of hogs, although seasonally light, were 





leffect that entry for such merchandise | the heaviest for July in five years. 


Production Rate High. 
| Productive activity in the food indus- 


| tries was maintained a* a high rate. 
| Flour mills opened the 1929-30 wheat 
year with the largest July output since 
1926. The slaughter of cattle was the 
largest for July since 1926, while the 
number of sheep killed and dressed was 
the largest for July on 11 years’ records. 
| More hogs were slaughtered than in any 


| previous July since 1924. j 


| The output of crude oil in this dis: 
| trict increased during the month to a 
daily average of 909,000 barrels, as 
| against 793,100 barrels as the daily av- 
| erage for the same month last year. The 
| production and shipment of zinc ore was 
| larger, and of lead ore smaller, than in 
either the preceding month or the cor- 
responding month last year. The output 
|of soft coal showed a substantial in- 
crease over that for June but a decrease 
| as compared with tha‘ of a year ago. 
The value of building contracts 
| awarded in this district in July exhibited 
| increases over the preceding month and 
| the corresponding month last year. The 
| value of building permits issued in lead- 
|ing cities was larger than in June but 
| smaller than in July of last vear. 


| Retail Sales Increased 
In July Over Last Year 


| (Continued from Page 1.] 

;the following table of percentage in- 

| crease (or decrease) in 1929 as compared 

| with same period or date in 1928: Sales, 

| July, column A; sales, January to July, 

column B; stocks, July 31, column C: 
A B 


Cc 
ME as 5-0 4.5 che a wiats 0.9 1.0 *Z8 
ae, See 3.8 4.6 3.0 
Philadelphia....... *3.8 *1.6 *9.8 
Cleveland ......... 3.6 20 "14 
Richmond ......... 1.5 2.6 "19 
BOR MRR . 5:0.5:0 hebes *2.2 *2.0 *3.0 
ROOM 5 5 6. 0-/udiia'an 0.8 3.8 3.7 
ENR Seite «ahs 3.4 1.1 *3.8 
|Minneapolis ....... *5.0 “6 *11.0 
Kansas City ....... 2.9 3.6 *1.5 
et i ee cee 2.0 0.2 *2.6 
San Francisco 5.7 2.8 "4.4 
| United States (¢).. 2.6 2.5 “1 


|- 


| “(*) The month had 26 business days this 


year, 25 last year; (+) based on statistics 
of sales from 523 stores; of stocks, from 
433 stores. 





Buy Bonds at 


Present Prices 


for 6% Return and 
Possibility of Profit 





Montns of high money rates 
have forced bond prices to levels 
where it is now possible to select 
| a well diversified list, on which 
the yield averages over 6%. 
Our current lists of bond and 
short term note investment sug- 
gestions include 92 issues on 
which the average return is 
over 6%. 


Send for copies 


| THE EQUITABLE 
| SECURITIES 


COMPANY Inc. 
A subsidiary of 
The Equitable Trust Company 
of New York 
Stanty Carr, Representative % 


922 Fifteenth Street N. W, ; 
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Insulation Materials 


Which Is Closer to Prior Art 


Than to Patent Is Held Not to Infringe 


> 


Claims Are Found 
To Show Invention 


Combination of Old Parts in 
Making Cups Is Declared 
To Be Novel. 


S. W. FarsBer, INC., v. FORMAN BROS., 
Inc. Equity Nos. 3307 AND 3495, Dis- 
TRICT COURT FOR THE EASTERN DIs- 

- ‘'TRICT OF NEW YORK. 

HE court held herein that a patent on 

7 a design for cups or similar articles 
was valid but not infringed. There was in- 
vention, it was determined, in originating 
the design of the patent in suit, though 
the elements of the design are old. 

The art being a crowded one, it was 
held that if the patent in suit was con- 
strued as broad enough to cover the de- 
fendant’s design, it would be anticipated 
by the prior art, as defendant’s design 
is much closer to the prior art than it is 
to the design of the patent in suit. 

In the other suit, for infringement of 
patent for an improvement in teapot 
covers, the patent was held to be valid 
but not infringed. A counterclaim filed 
by defendant on a mechanical patent for 
teapots or coffeepots also was dismissed. 


Mock & Blum (Asher Blum of counsel) | 


for plaintiff; Morris Kirschstein, for de- 
fendant. 

The full text of the opinion of Judge 
Campbell follows: 

On stipulation these two suits were 
tried together, and one opinion will suf- 
fice. 

The first of the above entitled suits 
is for the alleged infringement of de- 
sign patent No. 73029, issued by the 
United States Patent Office to Simon W. 
Farber, assignor to Simon W. Farber, 
Inc., for design for cups or similar arti- 
cles, dated July 12, 1927, on an appli- 
cation filed Mar. 5, 1927. 


Invalidity Claimed 


In Defendant’s Answer 


To this suit the defendant interposed 
an answer, setting up the defenses of in- 
validity and noninfringement, and in ad- 


dition a counterclaim on mechanical pat- | 


ent No. 1619435, issued by the United 
States Patent Office to Solomon Forman, 
for tea pots or coffee pots, dated Mar. 
1, 1927, on an application filed Sept. 17, 
1924. 

The second above-entitled suit is for 
the alleged infringement of mechanical 
patent No. 1573082, issued by the United 
States Patent Office to William Ramge, 
assignor to Simon W. Farber, Inc., for 
improvement in teapot covers, dated 
Feb. 9, 1926, on an application filed Apr. 
3, 1925. 

’ To this suit the defendant has by an- 
swer interposed the defenses of invality 
and noninfringement. 


The teapot claimed to be the plain- 
tiff’s commercial structure under plain- 
tiff’s patent is the structure claimed by 
the defendant to infringe the patent set 
up in the counterclaim; and defendant’s 
commercial structure claimed to be man- 
ufactured under its patent is what is 
claimed to be the infringement of the 
plaintiff’s Range patent. 

I will first consider the design pat- 
ent No. 73029. 


At the outset it must be understood | 


that comparison should be made with 
the patent in suit and not with plain- 
tiff’s commercial structure (plaintiff’s 
exhibit 2). 


Design of Patented 
Article Is Explained 


Design patent No. 73029 shows a cup 
or glass having a beaker portion which 
tapers with a flaring curve to the bot- 
tom thereof, and a short stem which 
tapers slightly and then flares out- 
wardly to form a base, the diameter of 
said base being a little smaller than the 
diameter of the top of the beaker por- 
tion. The combined height of the stem 
and base is about one-third of the total 
height of the article. The beaker por- 
tion of the article has vertical lines. 

The application as originally filed was 
the ordinary design patent application, 
comprising only the drawing and shori 
description of the drawing following, 
“The drawing shows a perspective view 
of my new design,” and the usual claim, 
as follows: “The ornamental design for 
glassware substantially as shown.” 

The examiner rejected the claim on 
Apr. 1, 1927, and cited Schlank (design) 
8383, June 8, 1875 (Fine Arts—Vases), 
and in addition to objections to title and 
description stated, “The design appears 
to be lacking in patentable invention 
over the above reference which shows the 
same type of upper portion. The use 
of a circular stem, although much nar- 
rower, is fairly conventional in goblets, 
and it is not thought that the change 
from the curved stem portion of the ref- 
erence to the one shown in applicant’s 
design would involve invention. The 
claim is accordingly rejected.” 

Following this rejection, a Washing- 
ton attorney, who had been appointed an 
associate attorney, ‘had a personal in- 
terview with the examiner, and on May 
18 an amendment was filed to the title 
and description and the specification was 
amended by adding the following de- 
scription: “The dominating feature of my 
new design resides in the curvature of 
the upper portion gradually diminishing 
to the stem, the latter being circular and 
of substantially the same diameter 
throughout and merging directly into a 
broad base.” 


Amendment Made 
To Wording of Claim 


By the amendment made and initialed 


by the Washington associate attorney in| 


response to the requirement of the ex- 


aminer, on May 24, 1927, in reply to the| 


amendment of May 18, 1927, the claim 
was amended by adding the words, “and 
described,” making the claim as allowed 
read: 
for a cup or similar article substantially 
as shown and described.” 

It thus appears that in order to over- 
come the Schlank reference, the patentee 
limited the structure claimed to one 
shown in the drawing and described by 
the description added to the specification 
by the amendment, R. E. Dietz Co. v. 
Burr & Starkweather Co., 243 Fed, 593, 
in which case Judge Hough speaking for 
the court said (p. 594): 


“I claim: The ornamental design} 


merly did no more than submit a pic- 
ture or diagram of his design, but when 
a specification is filed with the drawing 
(as is now the practice), it must be con- 
strued together with the claim and draw- 
ing, as is the established rule in respect 
of other patents. The rules ef interpre- 
tation are not different from those regu- 
lating other patents, and a design claim 
may (like any other) be restricted to the 
specific form shown,” 


Patents Granted 
\To Others Are Cited 


The defendant offered in evidence to 
establish the state of the art patents and 
jalso. printed catalogues, which cata- 
|logues were properly admissible under 
|the - statute as publications (Imperial 
Glass Co. v. A. H. Heisey & Co., 294 
| Fed. 267) as follows: 4 
| Design patent No. 8383, of June 8, 
| 1875, to Schlank, which shows practically 
|the shape of the cup or upper portion of 


the design. This was the only reference | 


jcited by the examiner. 


| Design patent No. 6404, of May 11, 
|1869, to Davis, shows a glass with a 
|body which tapers gradually from the 
|top to the stem, and a short tapering 
|stem extending from the bottom of the 
|body to the base. 

Design patent No. 48733, of Dec. 
8, 1914, to Heisey, shows a goblet 
somewhat similar in shape, having a 
stem which is continuous with the body 
and tapers into the base. 


Goblets Described 
In Patent Drawing 


Design patent No, 52955, of Feb. 11, 
1919, to Saunders, shows a goblet the 
body or cup portion of which tapers 
gradually towards the stem and is con- 
tinuous therewith, as in defendant’s 
glass, and a stem that is not straight 
but more like the tapering stem in the 
defendant’s glass. 

Design patent No, 72918, of June 21, 
1927, to Venon, shows a tapering body 
|portion diminishing toward the stem, 
with a stem that as a whole is rather 
thick, and with the exception of a bulged 
portion in the upper part substantially 
cylindrical. 

Design patent No. 69383, of Feb. 9, 
1926, to Bryce, shows the general con- 
tour of the upper or cup portion more 
like defendant’s glass, and a short stem 
closer to defendant’s glass, in that_ it 
tapers directly from the cup portion into 
and continuous with the base. 

Catalogue U. S. Glass Co., 1904, page 
98, Item No. 53, shows a spoon holder, 
the body or cup portion of which as 
shown seems to me to duplicate the 
shape of the body or cup portion shown 
in the drawing of the patent in suit, but 
the stem differs in that it has a small 
portion continuous with the cup portion 
and is somewhat shorter than the stem. 


Glasses Differ Only 
In Slight Details 


Same catalogue, page 116, item No. 
14241, shows a chemist’s or druggist’s 
graduate having a tapered body portion 
and ‘a gradually tapering stem contin- 
uous; with the body portion and merging 
into +he base. With the curved spout 
portion at the top of the graduate cut 


| off, the defendant’s glass would be repro- | 


duced. 

Catalogue of McKee Glass Co., 1923, 
page 16, item No. 5232, shows a goblet 
which meets the description in the pat- 
|ent, and also the design as to the cup 
or body portion, but differs somewhat 
as to the stem which is shorter and 
smaller in diameter. 


Catalogue of Homan Mfg. Co., 1925, 
page 21, items No. 01152 and No. 01153, 
shows cocktail cups which to me appear 
to be the same as defendant’s glass as 
to the cup or body portion, but with 
stems of the same shape but shorter than 
defendant’s glass. 

Catalogue of McKee Glass Co., 1923, 
page 16, item No. 68, shows a parfait 
glass, the cup or body portion of which 
appears ¢to be of the same general con- 
tour as that of the design of the pat- 
ent in suit, but only a small portion of 
the stem is somewhat straight, and it 
merges into a broad base. 

Same catalogue, page 
shows a glass corresponding to t 
the Heisey patent. 

Catalogue of U. S. Glass Co., 1926, 
page 29, shows a parfait glass with 
body or cup portion similar to the de- 
sign of the patent in suit, except that 
there appears to be more flare to the 
rim and the stem is shorter, and only 
small portion is somewhat straight, 


9 


~ 


item i 
hat of 


Identical Features 
Found in Exhibits 


Catalogue of Central Glass Ware, 1917, 
page 96, shows a glass, the cup or body 
portion having the convex or bulging 
portion near the stem, and appearing to 
me to be identical with the cup or body 


portion of the design of the patent in| 


suit, but the stem differs in that it has 
a small beaded portion at the junction 
between the cup and the stem, and but 
a small portion of any of the stem is 
straight, and it tapers into the base. 

Same catalogue, page 45, item No. 
1144, shows a goblet, the cup or body 
portion of which seems to me to be 
|identical with the defendant’s glass, the 
stem being much smaller in diameter but 
tapering into the broader base; and also 
shows a parfait glass which as to the 
cup or body portion resembles the de- 
Sign of the patent in suit, although the 
cup portion is narrower but the stem 
is much smaller in diameter than that 
In the design of the patent in suit, and 
straight but for a small portion, if any, 
and having a small beaded portion. 


Oyster Cocktail Cup 
Is Shown at Hearing 


Same catalogue, page 106, item No. 
350, shows an oyster cocktail or sherbet 
glass, having cup or body portion sim- 
jilar to the design of the patent in suit, 
but with a stem, a small portion of 
| Which is straight above the small bend 
|midway of the stem, and which below 
|the beading tapers and merges with the 
stem. 

Catalogue of MeKee Glass Co., 1923, 
Page 15, item No. 50, shows a sherbet 
glass, the cup or body portion of which 
appears to me to be of the same gen- 
eral contour as that of the design of the 
patent in suit, but the stem differs in 
being shorter and straight but for a 


“An applicant for a design patent for-| short distance and having a small beaded 


» 


Proof of Confusion 
Said ‘to Be Lacking 


Limitations in Introductory 
Clause Are Effective in 
Court Adjudication. 


portion at the juncture between the cup 
and the stem. 

Glass manufactured and sold by the 
U. S. Glass Co., in 1926, identified as 
No. 020. This glass was manufactured 
|and sold prior to the date of application 
for patent in suit. The general contour 
| of the cup or body portion of this glass 
is the same as that of the defendant’s 
| glass, the base is the same, and there is 
|a short stem portion extending from the 
bottom of the body and tapering into the 
base. 


Two-tone Effect 


Not Claimed in Suit 
There is no claim of the two-tone effect 


shown in plaintiff’s commercial struc- 
ture, but in any event the use of a two- 
tone effect in glasses was old and gen- 
erally well known long before the filing 
|of the application for the patent in suit. 
| Flutes or facets were old and well 
| known before the filing of the applica- 
tion for the patent in suit, and are shown 
in a number of the catalogue items in 
evidence; and while plaintiff seeks to 
distinguish between the manner in which 
the lines are formed in Exhibit 3, its com- 
mercial structure, there is no descrip- 
tion thereof in the claim, and the gen- 
eral appearance of the design is the same 
as in the catalogue items in evidence, 
where flutes or facets are shown. 

From an examination of the prior art 
and the. patent in suit it would appear 
that each portion of the design was old, 
but still it is not a question of analyzing 
elements, but the impression gathered 
from viewing the glass as a whole, which 
is the determining factor on the question 
of the validity of the patent, and my im- 
pression is that there was invention in 
originating the design of the patent in 
suit, and that it is valid. 

The art, however, is a crowded one> 
and if the patent in suit was construed 
as broad enough to cover the defendant’s 
design, it would be anticipated by the 
prior art as shown in evidence, as de- 
fendant’s design is much closer to the 
prior art than it is to the design of the 
patent in suit. 


|Parts of Glass 


| Are Said to Differ 

Both the bowl and stem and the base 
portions of the defendant’s glass differ 
from those of the patent in suit. 

The bowl or body portion of the de- 
fendant’s glass is longer, somewhat nar- 
rower than the design shown in the pat- 
ent in suit, and tapers uniformly from the 
top to the point where the stem begins, 
and it has no bulge or convex portion 
|adjacent the bottom of the bowl, as 
; shown in the patent in suit. 

The stem of the defendant’s glass is 
of gradual tapering contour, with the 
ismaller base of the cone at the top of 
jthe stem, and it has not the short, 
| straight stem shown in the drawing and 
lin the written description of the patent 
lin suit. 

That there may be some straight por- 
| tion of the stem of defendant’s glass, as 
| contended by plaintiff, I cannot deny, as 
|Iedid not have a glass strong enough to 
| detect it, but I can say that no such im- 
pression was made on my eye. 

| Plaintiff makes some point that de- 








fendant requested the making of a copy | 


of a glass, but even if that be so, the 
|glass referred to by the witnesses was 
exhibit A, not the design of the patent 
in suit; and while exhibit A differs 
noticeably from the design of the pat- 
ent in suit, the defendant’s glass differs 
more markedly from both the d 
the patent in suit and exhibit A. 


Features of Design 


In Suit Not Earlier Used 


| With the number of different designs 
of glasses shown in the prior art, it 
would be impossible to design any glass 


that would not resemble other designs in | 


some old and well known features, but 


|to me it seems clear that the defendant | 
X,|has not appropriated the novel features 


lof the design of the patent in suit, but 


|on the contrary it was plainly apparent | 


|to me that the defendant’s glass more 
nearly resembles the glass, defendant’s 
jexhibit L, put out by the U. S. Glass 
|Company, in 1928, prior to the filing of 
the application for the patent in suit, 
than it does either exhibit A, or the de- 
|sign of the patent in suit, and I do not 
|see how I can hold that defendant in- 
| fringes. Whiting Mfg. Co. v. 
Silver Co., 283 Fed. 75, 80. 

The evidence as to confusion was not 
impressive, and the evidence as to com- 


mercial success does not seem to be of | 


weight, as the success was not had with 


a glass made in accordance with the de- 


sign of the patent in suit. 


design of the patent in suit and defend- 


ant’s glass is, that they differ to such a} 


degree that an ordinarily careful pur- 
chaser would not be deceived to the ex- 
tent of purchasing one for the other, 


and therefore each of the parties is en- | 


titled to manufacture and sell his own 
idesign; but if this is not so, and an 
ordinarily careful purchaser would be de- 


ceived, then the design patent in suit | 


| would be enticipated by prior art. 

The defendant does not infringe. 

I will next: consider the counterclaim 
|for the infringement of patent No. 1619- 
|065, issued to Solomon Forman, dated 
Mar. 1, 1927, 
| The defendant bases 


|which reads as follows: 
“ 
o. 
body portion having a top opening, the 
rim of the latter forming an upstanding 
jneck, a demountable closure member for 
| said opening, said member including a 
| base ring of U-shaped cross section fitted 
jover the neck, relatively small portions 
lof the inner wall of said ring being 
adapted to releasably engage said neck 


|to positively prevent the accidental sep- | 


aration of the member and body por- 
tion.” 


Claim Considered 


Basic Concept 
| This claim it seems to me defines the 
|basic concept of the invention and is a 
generic claim. 

Plaintiff contends that the 


[Continued on Page 9, 


claim in 


Column 1.) 


in the patent in suit, although it is | 


Alvin | 


My own impression from seeing the | 


its contention | 
upon claim 5 only of patent No. 1619065, | 


A sanitary tea pot comprising a | 


Grinding Machines. 
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Page 1540, Col. 6 (Volume IV). Aug. 29, 1929. 


RADE MARKS: Use Needed to Acquire Mark.—Where machine ordered 
in 1928 by another name was made and shipped in February, 1927, marked 


“Hydro-matic, u \ 
machines were shipped in 1928 the title 
Greenfield Tap & Die Corp. v. 


sistant Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly 


IV). Aug. .29, 1929. 


TRADE MARKS: ood: 
chines, are goods of same descriptive 
chines.—Greenfield Tap & Die Corp. 


(Volume IV). Aug. 29, 1929. 


facie right as of date 


modie and inconsiderable 
& Die Corp. v. 
sioner of Patents 
29, 1929. 


TRADE MARKS: Cancellation: 





(First Assistant Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly 


Words: 
mark “Hydromatic” on rectangular background for machine tools, namely 


” but returned, remodeled and not reshipped but other marked 


to trade mark did not vest till 1928.— 


Cincinnati Milling Machine Co.—(First As- : 


Index Page 1540, Col. 6 (Volume 


Similar Goods.—Machine tools, namely, milling ma- 


properties as internal grinding ma- 
vy. Cincinnati Milling Machine Co.— 
Index Page 1540, Col. 6 


MARKS: Effect of Registration Overcome by Evidence.—Prima 

— of application which is given by seawaten may be 
yer’ “idence that use prior to application was so transitory, spas- 
ee ee as not to invest title in the user.—Greenfield Tap 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co.—(First Assistant Commis- 
).—Yearly Index Page 1540, Col. 6 (Volume IV). 


Aug. 


Priority of Use.—Registered 


milling machines, will not be cancelled where petitioner does not show use 
prior to registrant’s date of filing.—Greenfield Tap & Die Corp. v. Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Co.—(First Assistant Commissioner of Patents).—Yearly 


Index Page 1540, Col. 6 (Volume IV). 


| 


Aug. 29, 1929. 


“se ° Invention Claims Allowed for Discovery 


| Of Insulation Properties of Material 


| Ex PARTE HAROLD H. BROWN. APPEAL | 
No. 833, BoARD OF APPEALS OF THE 
PATENT OFFICE. | 
| ATENT No. 1725335 was issued Aug. 
20 to Harold H. Brown for insula- | 
| tion material on application No. 38838, 
| filed June 22, 1925. 
| he invention claimed in this proceed- 
ing on appeal relates to an electrical in- 
sulating material composed of the fibre | 
obtained from certain portions of the 
leaves of the Bromelia family. 
| The examiner had rejected all claims, 
but his action was reversed on appeal 
as to claims 1 to 6, the applicant admit- | 
ting that the remainder of the claims 
| were unnecessary. 
The claims were allowed although a 
| prior description was found of paper of 
such fibres for insulating purposes, in | 
view of the affidavits of the officer of 
|a large company that his company tested 
and would use the invention and that the 
applicant seems to have been the first 
| to discover that the material has unex- 
| pected superior electric insulating prop- | 
erties. 
Winter, Brown & Critchlow for appli- 
cant, R 
| The full text of the opinion of the 
| Board of Appeals (First Assistant Com-| 
| missioner Kinnan, and Examiners-in- | 
| Chief Henry and Ruckman) follows: 

This is an appeal from the rejection of | 
all the claims, 15 in number, of which | 
the following are examples: 

“1, An electric insulating material 
composed of the fiber of plant leaves of 
the Bromelia family. 

“6. An electric insulating material for 
conduits in the form of a paper com- 
posed of the fibre of the caroa plant of 
the neoglaziovia variegata species of 
the Bromelia family.” 

The references relied upon are: Kohn, 
361215, July 26, 1887; Useful Fiber 





| Plants, Report No. 9 U. S. Department | 
of Agriculture, pages 94-98: British pat- 
ent to Denis No. 1455 of 1867; Journal | 
of the Chemical Metallurgical and Min- 
|ing Society of South Africa, Vol. XIV, 
Aug. 1913; and Textile Fibers by 
Matthews, published by John Wiley & 
Sons in 1913, pages 455-458, 
The invention relates to an electrical | 
| insulating material composed of the’ fibre 


| Affidavits of Company Making Tests and Promising to Use 
Fibre Are Presented in Case. 


obtained from certain portions of the 
leaves of the Bromelia family. 


| 


| sustained 
|adopted and used the notation “Hydro- 





| celled is for the trade mark ‘Hydro-! 


| chines. 


AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, fae 
PuBLISHED WiTrHouT CoMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Trade Marks 


Transitory Use of Mark by Company 
Is Inadequate to Give Exclusive Rights 


Cancellation of Registration Denied Where Applicant Had 
Not Consistently Employed Designation. 


| GREENFIELD TAP & Die CORPORATION V. 


THE CINCINNATI MILLING MACHINE 
COMPANY. APPLICATION FOR CANCEL- 
LATION No. 1759, First ASSISTANT 
COMMISSIONER OF PATENTS. 


N APPEAL, the examiner’s decision 

dismissing the petition for the can- 
cellation of the trade mark ‘“Hydro- 
matic” for machine tools, and recom- 
mending that the registration be not can- 
celled, was affirmed. 


The petitioner was held not to have 
its contention that it had 


matic” on internal grinding machines 
before the registration of the registrant’s 
trade mark, 


It was held that the prima facie right, 
as of the date of the application, which 
accrues by registration may be over- 


|come by evidence that the use prior to 
| the application was so transitory, spas- 


modic and inconsiderable as not to invest 
title in the user of the trade mark. 


Appeal from Examiner of Interfer- 
ences. 


Henry van Arsdale for Greenfield Tap 


pe Die Corporation; Harold K. Parsons 
or 
| Company. 


The Cincinnati Milling Machine 


The full text of the opinion of First 
Assistant Commissioner Kinnan follows: 


This case comes on for review, on 


| appeal of the petitioner, Greenfield Tap 


and Die Corporation, of the decision of 
the examiner of trade mark interfer- 
ences dismissing the petition and rec- 


| ommending that the registration of the | 


Cincinnati Milling Machine Company, 


| No. 239034, issued Feb. 21, 1928, be not 


cancelled. 


The registration 


sought to be can- 


matic” diagonally placed upon a rectan- 
gular background, the mark being used 


upon machine tools, namely, milling ma- | 
The application was filed Oct. | 1 
| conveying any trade mark use of the 


The petitioner sets up adoption and | the purpose of attaching the labels .ap- 


10, 1927. 


|use of the notation “Hydro-matic” as- 


| D” 


tion of threads with the letters “G. T. 
appearing upon and between the 


| threads, the composite mark being used 


| upon internal 





The examiner has rejected claims 1 to | 


15 on the patent to Kohn et al. which 


shows it to be old to make “textile fab- | 


| rics or paper” from various South Amer- 


ican fibre-producing plants including 


| Bromelia; also on a description in the | 


Journal of the Chemical Metaliurgical | 
and Mining Society of South Africa for | 


August, 1913, of a paper that Dr. E. S. 
Wilcox had made from the fibre of pine- 
apple leaves which “is found suitable 
for a kind of tough paper used for in- 
sulating purposes.” Wild pineapple is 


|a species of the Bromelia family aceord- 


ing to the work on Textile Fibers, .by 
Matthews, cited by the examiner. 
Concerning the last reference appel- 
lant avers in his affidavit filed Sept. 28, 
1927, that he interviewed Dr. Wilcox 
who stated that he never thought of 


using his pineapple fibre fabric for elec- | 


trical insulation and only contemplated 
its use for making a “strong wrapping 
paper and a heat-insulating paper for 
use in refrigeration chambers or private 
houses.” To his affidavit is attached a 
copy of a letter from Wilcox to the same 
effect. 


| Invention Based Upon 


Discovery of New Use 
Appellant states in his brief that his 


se, or in the process of making it, but 


“is based upon the discovery that insula- | 
| tion made from the pulp of the fiber of 
| this particular plant family is unexpect- 


edly effective as an insulator of electri- 
cal conductors,” 


Appellant has filed an affidavit from 


the vice president of the Western Elec- | 


tric Company to the effect that paper 
represented to have been made from the 


| fiber of the plant “caroa” and supplied 


by Brown was tested and proved efficient 


most of the insulating. material ecom- 
monly used for insulating wrapping for 
wires in telephone cables; that the ma- 
terial was first brought to their atten- 
tion by Brown and that..said company 
has entered into a contract and paid 
Brown a substantial sum for the right 
to use applicant’s material. 


Appellant appears to have been the, 


first to discover that this material pos- 
sesses unexpectedly electric insulating 


| 230070, 
| mark upon such goods, 
| Testimony Reveals 


| Difference in Names 


| Cincinnati 
has not, and the latter in consequence | 


jlong as 


| matic.” 
| machine appears to have been received 
in 1926, there was nothing about such| 
order that indicated the customer was | 
familiar with or used the name “Hydro- | 





and 
registration No. 
issued Jan. 24, 1928, for its 


grinding machines, 
shows ownership of 


The petitioner for cancellation has 
taken testimony but the registrant, the 
Milling Machine Company, 


is entitled only to its date of applica- 
tion, Oct. 10, 1927, as its earliest date 
of adoption and use. The testimony sub- 
mitted on behalf of petitioner substan- 
tially establishes that during April, May 
and June, 1926, there were actually sold 
by the petitioner corporation some eight 
machines to some three different cus- 
tomers and on each of these machines 
there was pasted a label like petitioner’s 
exhibit No. 4, such labels being shel- 
lacked over to make them remain as 
possible upon the machine. 
These machines were 


customarily used trade mark for that 
particular machine, which mark was 
“Hydroil” (Echols testimony XQ. 131 
and XQ. 132). It further appears that 
these machines were ordered by the 


customers, recorded by the petitioner, | 


shipped, and billed to the customers as 
“Hydroil” grinders, this mark “Hydroil” 


being cast in the base (Houghton testi-| 


mony XQ. 84 to XQ. 88). Beyond the 
attaching to these machines of the la- 
bels like petitioner’s exhibit No. 4, there 


| appears of record no further use of 
| petitioner’s mark 


“Hydro-matic” 
February, 1927, when a new type of 


machine which is identified as “No. 12) 


Grinder” was sought to be placed upon 
the market, and to this machine it ap- 
pears to have been the intention of 
the petitioner to apply the mark ‘Hydro- 
While an order for sucha 


matic.” A machine of this type was 
ordered without reference to any trade 
mark. This machine appears to have 
been commenced in 1926 and finally 
shipped to the proposed customers some- 
time in February, 1927. This machine 
bore the petitioner’s mark here under 


properties. For this reason we think 
appellant’s discovery patentable. This 
case is believed to be analogous to that 
of General Electric Co. v. Hoskins Mfg. 


Co., 224 Fed. 464, in which the Court of | 


Appeals, seventh circuit, said: 

“Placet’s discoveries were before the 
public about 11 years before Marsh’s pat- 
ent was granted, from which fact it may 


be at least conjectured that the valuable | 


resistance and duration properties as re- 
sistance elements, which applicant finds 
disclosed therein, were not ustentatiously 
in evidence. * * * Marsh does not claim 
to have been the first to make the alloy 


itself, but to have discovered that such | 


alloys possess certain properties adapt- 
ing them for a new field of usefulness. 
* * * Some of the most important in- 
ventions have consisted in the practical 
application of the discovery of a new 
property of matter and this invention is 
of that class. * * * The novelty of the 
patent in su‘t consists in discovering a 
new use for the chromium-nickel alloy 


; é nh | in which is produced most extraordinary 
invention does not lie in the paper, per | 


and unexpected results. * * * It was an 
inventive act upon Marsh’s part to ex- 
tricate this most valuable material from 
the vague yeneralities and speculative 
statements of Placet, aid place it among 
the instrumentalities of science as an 


| electrical resistance elemeni. * * * That 


Marsh was entitled to a patent for the 
service he rendered in rescuing the alloy 
from obscurity and placing it in the fore- 
front of electrical resistance eiements 
seems clear under the authorities. He 


) . ! | first disclosed the properties and great 
as an insulating material ahd better than | 


advantage of the chromium-nickel alloy 
as a resistance element. So far as the 
record shows these had never been sug- 
gested in any manner calculated to lead 
to their application to the uses set out 
in the patent. *.* * Inasmuch as Marsh 
is not claiming novelty for his alloy as 
such, we need not give the objection 
further attention,” 

Appellant udmitted at the hearing that 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) 


large machines | 
and each had upon it the regularly and | 


until | 


S 


consideration cast in the base (Hough- 
ton’s testimony Q. 61 to Q. 65). The 
testimony of Houghton indicates this 
machine was not a success, was never 
finally sold, was returned for alteration 
and remodeling, and at the date the tes- 
timony was given was still “in Green- 
field” where the petitioner’s place of 
business is located (Houghton’s testi- 
mony XQ. 97 to XQ. 100). Successful 
machines of this new No. 12 grinder type 
were subsequently completed and sold 
and bore the petitioner’s composite 
trade mark, including the notation “Hy- 
dro-matic,” but the dates of sale of these 
machines are subsequent to the dates that 
the registrant adopted, used, and applied 
for the registration of its trade mark. 


|\Labels Were Unknown 
|To Buyers of Machines 


From the foregoing it is evident that 
| the petitioner did not adopt and use its 
|mark here under consideration upon the 
No. 12 grinders until after the regis- 
| trant entered the field, since the first 
| No. 12 grinder was not finally sold and 
| those of this type that. were finally sold 
| with the trade mark upon them were 
}sold at too late a date for petitioner 
| to prevail in the instant proceeding. If 
the petitioner is entitled to a date of 
adoption and use of the mark here 
under consideration prior to the date 
established by the registrant, such 
earlier date of adoption and use must 
rest upon the attachment of the labels 
bearing the petitioner’s new mark to 
the eight machines of the older style 
grinder which were sold in the Spring 
of 1926, and which had a different trade 
{mark cast in them. It is not of record 
that the attention of the purchasers of 
these machines was in any way called 
to this new trade mark appearing upon 
the sticker. There is no evidence that 
any of the customers or any parties in 
their employ recognized these labels as 





notation appearing upon them. Since 


sociated with an outline of a cross sec-| Pears to have been merely to enable 


| registration of the mark to be obtained 
and there was no intention of continu- 
ing the use of the mark on that par- 
ticular kind of goods but there was an 
avowed intention of reserving it for 
use upon the new style of grinder and 
since the use of the mark was not con- 
tinued on any goods whatever after the 


! sale in the Spring of 1926 of these eight 
| machines, it must be deemed the peti- 


tioner has not established bona fide trade 
mark use prior to the date of the sale 
of the successful No. 12 grinders in 1928. 
The application of the labels to these 
machines would constitute trade mark 
use if such use had been continued and 
had conveyed to the purchasers knowl- 
edge of the origin or source of manu- 
facture of the goods. A mark written 
in pencil on a label properly attached 
to the goods is proper trade mark use. 
Rice-Stix Dry Goods Company v. The 
Schwarzenbach, Huber Company, 247 O. 
G. 966, 47 App. D. C. 249. A single 
shipment of trade mark goods to a 
bona fide buyer in another State ac- 
companied by circumstances showing an 
intention to continue this use of the 
mark establishes interstate trade mark 
use. Worden et al. v. Cannaliato, 312 
O. G. 4, 52 App. D. C. 254. As stated 
in this last noted decision, the use of 
a trade mark may, however, be so tran- 
sitory, spasmodic, and _ inconsiderable 
as not to invest title in the user. It is 
deemed the petitioner’s use prior to the 
date registrant entered the field was of 
this character. Of course it is well set- 
tled law that mere intention to adopt 
and mere advertisements of a_ trade 
mark. establish no trade mark rights 
therein but such rights accrue only when 
a mark is actually used upon the goods 
in commerce. 


Confusion Would Result 
From Use of Labels 


The registrant has contended that the 
particular goods upon which it uses its 
mark and those upon which the peti- 
tioner uses its mark do not possess the 
same descriptive properties within the 
meaning of the trade mark statute but 
it is thought this contention is without 
merit. Grinding and milling machines, 
| while operating somewhat differently as 
to the manner in which the metal upon 
which they operate is removed, are metal 
cutting machines and it is thought con- 
fusion would be probable if the same 
mark appeared upon both in the same 
market, 

The petitioner has urged that regis- 
tration constitutes prima facie evidence 
|of ownership of the mark at the date 
the application is filed and, in conse- 
quence, this should be sufficient to jus- 
tify the cancellation of the registrant’s 
regisration. Since the registration of 
the registrant’s mark is an accomplished 
fact there must be more than a prima 
facie prior right established by the pe- 
titioner or more than a prima facie 
showing that the registrant was not en- 
titled to the registration it obtained in 
order to warrant cancellation. Constru- 
ing the petitioner’s prima facie owner- 
ship of its mark at the date of its ap- 
plication for registration in the light of 
the evidence submitted by it in support 
of its claim of ownership of the mark 
prior to the registrant’s date, the hold- 
ing seems justified that petitioner can- 
not here rely upon its prima facie right 
incident to its registration. 

The decision of the examiner of inter- 
ferences dismissing the petition and rec- 
ommending the registrant’s mark be not 
cancelled is affirmed. 

Aug. 13, 1929. 
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Patent Covering Design for Cups 


Found to Be Valid But Not Infringed 


Defendant’s Product Held to 


To Plaintiff's Goods, 


[Continued from Page 8.] 


suit is invalid, that it is inoperative, that 
there must be read into claim 6 the pro- 
jections or tests on the inside of the neck, 
afd that plaintiff’s structure does not 
infringe. 

Plaintiff offered in evidence a number 
of priot patents on which it relied to 
show invalidity or to limit the scope of 
the claims of the patent No. 1619065. 

Patent No. 237077, to Daniel, dated 
Jan. 25, 1881, shows a tea or coffee pot 
having spring atms which frictionally 
engage the inside of the earthenware 
pot A. 

Patent No. 801946, to Wright, dated 
July 15, 1884, cited on the Forman appli- 
cation, shows a metal cover for a jug, 
4 having an annular outer rim, a top por- 
tion, and a cover hinged thereto. 


Other Patents 


On Article Reviewed 


Patent No. 797955, to Happer, dated 
Aug. 22, 1905, shows a coffee or tea pot 
having an inwardly flaring neck portion, 
and a cover having an inner rim, and a 
spring mounted in a bead formed in the 
upper portion of the cover, said spring 
having outwardly extending portions 
adapted to engage said inwardly flaring 
rim to prevent removal of the cover 
from a teapot. 

Patent No. 1128467, to Bauer, cited 
on the Forman application, does not seem 
to be pertinent as to claim 5 on which 
the countérclaim herein is based, as it 
was uséd only to show structure re- 
lating to the strainer. 

Patent 1389734, to Baron, dated Sept. 
6, 1921, cited on the Forman application, 
shows a liquid container having a top 
attached to the handle by a slip joint, 
and not attached to the body of the 
teapot. 


Patent No. 1438376, to Jeannaire, dated | 


Dec. 12, 1922, shows a milk can and a 


ventilating milk can lid attached thereto, | 


the latter being provided with a spring 
handle portion which grips the outer bead 
portion of the can, and the said lid is 
provided with valve mechanism and a 
pottion tightly fitted against the inner 
flaring portion of the milk can. 


Patent Shows Utensil 
With Hinged Cover 


Patent No. 1446700, to Leyco, dated 
Feb. 27, 1923, cited on the Forman appli- 
cation, shows a cooking utensil having 
a cover hinged to its body and provided 
with a removable glass section havitg 
outwardly extending projections engag- 


ing the end portions of the cover to pte- | 


vent its removal. 

British patent No. 488, to Crocott, 
dated Jan. 12, 1868, shows a percolator, 
and is quite similar to the showing of 
the Leyco patent, supra, except that the 
cover in question is formed with a flange 
having a bayonet slot for receiving the 
inwatd projection of the teapot. The 
. rests on an inwardly projecting 
rim, 


| 
British patent No. 11938, to Hancock, 


dated June 27, 1892, shows a metal cover 
fot & jug ot teapot havitig an inner and 
outer rim inténded to engage with the 
rim of the véssel sufficiently to prevent 
the lid from accidentally slipping off the 


vessel when it is in use, and the spegifi- | 


cation says (page 2, lines 10-12): “This 
object is attained by forming the lid 
or cover with two rims, an oute# and an 
inner one, of such dimensions as t6 form 
(in, conjunction with the rim of @he ves- 
sel) a simple locking device.” Atd also 
(at page 2, lines 34-36): “These rims 
are adapted to so engage with the rim 
of the vessel as to form a locking dévice 
which shall make it impossible for the 
lid_to fall off when in ordinary use. 

The paragraph beginning page 1, line 
14, refers to the height of the outer rim. 

The bayonet slot B* is fot cooperatitig 
with the pins ¢ and slots a‘ so that the 
strainer ¢ may be removed with the 
cover, 

The inner rim engages the neck on 


an annular portion and not on relatively | 


small portions. 
British Designs 
For Patents Given 


British patent No. 12457, to Clarke, of 
Apr. 29, 1890, shows a jug having a 
metal cover comprising a 
préssing outwardly against the itner 
surface of the top portion of the tea- 
pot. The entire ring engages the neck 
and not only relatively small portions 
thereof; and the cover is not reifiovable 
by merely lifting, but the spring por- 


tions of the cover must be pressed be- | 
fore lowering the cover into position on | 


the jug. 

British patent No. 23013, to Blount, of 
May 13, 1909, cited on the Forman ap- 
plication, shows a cover which is hinged 


to the teapot and is not removable there- | 


from. 

British patent No. 
of Apr. 18, 1912, 
having a cover and means for re- 
taining the cover on the pot, com- 
prising a circular segment atid an outer 
rim extending about the upstahding neck 
of the teapot, but the cover is not a 
metal cover. While a number of means 


18489, 
shows 


to Voile, 
a_ teapot 


are shown for securing the metal re- | 


tainer on the teapot, it does not have an 
inner wall having relativély small por- 


tions for relédsably engaging the neck | 


portion. 

French patent No. 533904, to Witkugel 
and Wélter, dated June 18, 1903, shows 
a téapot having a top portion, and an 
inwardly extending wall, on the upper 
s face of which wall rests the out- 
wardly extending rim of the cover. At- 


Patent Granted on Material 
For Electrical Insulation 


[Continued from Page 8.] 

there are a» unnecessary number of 
claims and stated that the second set, 
claims 10 to 15, and the third set, claims 
16 to 18 were inserted to meet certain 
criticisms of the examiner. He further 
stated that he would be satisfied with 
claims 1 to 6. We think appellant en- 
titled to claims 1 to 6 and that claims 
10 to 15 are unpatentable thereover. 
Claims 16 to 18, which call for a cable 
having a certain construction, were prop- 
erly rejected by the examiner as ~ a 
different subject of invention (examina- 
ble in a different division) from that 
“originaily claimed,” 

The decisicn -f the examiner is af- 
firmed as to claims 16 to 18 and is re- 
versed as to claims 1 to 6, Claims 10 
to "5 are held un itentable over claims 
1 to 6, 

Limit of appeal to Court of Appeals, 
40 days. Rule 149, 


split ring | 


Be Closer to Prior Art Than 


tached to a knob formed with said cover 
are hinged members extending through 
openings in a depending flange of the 
cover and adapted to engage the under- | 
side of the rim, 

British patent No. 16188, to Clarke, | 
dated Aug. 16, 1890, shows a hinged | 
cover having a split ring portion engag- 
ing the inner surf4cs of the jug by a; 
complete contacting aad continuous fric- 
tional engagement, similar to British | 
patent No. 12457, of June 3, 1898, to} 
Clarke. 

British patent No. 204855, to Williams, | 
dated Oct. 11, 1928, shows 4 teapot hav- 
ing a neck portion and a cover having | 
a number of bent springs, which do not | 
constitute an innet rim but are merely 
springs Which press against the inner 
surface of the teapot at various points 
thereon. 





Improved Features 
Of Patent Shown 


None of these references show or sug: | 
gest a covet having a U-shaped cross 
section for receiving the upstanding néck 
of the teapot, nor do they show or sug- 
gest an inner wall of the ring having} 
relatively small portions for engaging 
the inner surface of the neck, with the} 
possible exception of the patent to Han- | 
cock, No. 11938, which shows a cover | 
having rims which frictionally lock with | 
the teapot; atid even if the cover of the | 
Hancock patent has a U-shaped cross | 
section for receiving the upstanding 
neck of the teapot, ‘oth walls of the 
rim frictionally lock with the teapot, 
whereas in the Forman patent, claim 5 
in suit, is so drawn as to claim a struc- 
ture having relatively 





the ring, for releasably engaging the 


shown in the patent to Hancock. 


Claim of Inventor 
Said to Be Novel 


| anticipate claim 5, of patent No, 1019065 
in suit. 





retaining the covet in place, which cover 


cover protecting the neck and being 


In claim 5 the teat projections were 


to do as there were no limitations written 
into the claim nor imposed by the prior 
art, or by the acceptance of a narrow 
claim in the place of a broad one in the 


ent. Wirane v. Denmead, 15 How. 330, 
14 L. Ed. 717; Hall Mammioth Incubator 
Co. v. Teabout, 205 Fed. 906, 912. 


Inventor Seeks Benefit 
Of Broad Claims 


Forman did not 
of his broad claim by reason of a fail- 


many Words, that the form shown in 


bodiment of his invention, or that the 
teat projections could be dispensed with 


Recording Co. v. Day et al., 142 Fed. 
736, 744, 745, 74 C. O. A., 69, 78, 77, 
Ryder et al. v. Townsend, 183 Fed. 703, 
807); but Forman did state in his speci- 
fication, as follows: 

“In the accompanying 
which is shown one of the various pos- 
| Sible illustrative embodiments of this in- 
vention,” and, further, he said: 

“As various possible embodiments 
might be made of the above invention, 
and as various changes might be made 
in the embodiment above set forth, it 
is to be understood that all matter herein 
set forth or shown in the accompanying 
drawing is to be interpreted as illustra- 
tive and not in a limiting sense.” 

The forms showing the teat projec- 
|tions were merely illustrative. 

Plaintiff contends that the structure 





| disclosed in the plaintiff’s patent in suit | 


|is inoperative or impracticable. 
| The burden of sustaining that con- 
tention rests heavily on the plaintiff 
| (Radio Corporation of America v. E. J. 
| Edmond & Co.. 20 Fed. (2d) 929, 931, 
| Manhattan Book Casing Mach. Co. v. E. 
|C, Fuller Co., 274 Fed. 964, 967), and 
/it has failed to bear that burden. 
That the coefficients of expansion of 
|glass or pyrex and metal are different 
seems to have been generally known by 
those with any knowledge of or skill in 
this art, and it seéms clear that the 
teapot would crack if the metal cover 
was securely fastened to it; but the 
patentee in his specification repeatedly 
stated that the cover should be quickly 
and easily removable, and in the state- 
ment of the object of the invention, the 
closure member is defined as releasably 
|mounted on the body portion to permit 
the easy removal thereof. 


Tight Fitting Wall 
\Is Issue in Case 


I am unable to find any teaching of 
the Forman patent in suit, that the 
inner wall 14» should tightly fit, the 
only teaching as to a tightly fitting 


or five times as large as the pyrex glass 
generally used, the tight fitting of the 
outer wall will not crack the glass, as 
under the application of heat its ex- 
pansion will greatly exceed that of the 
glass which it surrounds and relieve 
the strain. 

Furthermore, I am convinced that the 
spaces provided between the L-shaped 
slots and the inner wall of the neck, 
and the spaces formed by the — trans- 
verse parallel slots 14¢ in figures 4 and 
5 of the drawing of the Forman patent 
in suit, would be sufficient to relieve 





the unéqual expansion, 
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HIS’ ‘vast ofganization has 
aever been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
gtotp them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


Improvements in Manufacture of Leather | 


SSeS 


HE people of the United States 
ate not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they apptove, and that it is 
being applied with good business , 
sense and management. x 
—WOODROW WILSON, —CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 


Topical Survey of the Government 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureatis of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our | 
citizens to understand and use the fine | 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 


that the 


President of the United States, 


1913-1921. 1923-19295. 


| 


And Textiles Developed by Federal Research |) 


Topic 46—Industrial Research 


Eleventh Article—Leather and Textiles 


In these articles presenting a eer Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Industrial Res 
search. 


By C. E. Waters, 
Chemist of the Bureau of Standards. 
IKE so many other ancient industries, tanning 
was done until recent years by rule of thumb, 
but it is now recognized as ah idustry which 


involves chemistry from start to finish. The 


for centuries. There are, however, not enough fags 
to make the paper for the books that are worth keep- 
ing, and the situation is one which deserves the serious 
consideration of the paper maker. 


Pure cellulose, the basic substance in plant fibers, | 
is very permanent, and paper made from pure cel- | 
lulose derived from atfy sourcé shold be as lasting | 
as rag papet. The deterioration of paper is due mainly 
to chemical reactions, perhaps largely oxidation by 
air, which start with or are initiated by various sub- 
stances other than cellulose in the paper. The Bufeau 
has recently efitered upoh an extensive study of the 


| questing change 


sinall portions | 
which form part of the inner wall of | 


neck of the teapot, and this seems to me | 
to show that Forman showed fastening | 
means in claim 5, by which he sought | 
to escape from the difficulties encoun- | 
tered in using a structure such as that 


None of the patents of the prior art | 


The prior art does not require and the | 
claim in suit should not be limited to | 
include the teat projections, as the claim | 
| in issue is drawn broadly to protect the | 
| invention made by Forman, of a teapot | 
| or coffee pot, provided with a cover, | 
| which was neither too tight nor too loose, | 
| which received the upstanding neck of | 
| the ‘teapot, and had only small spring | 
members for frictionally pressing against | 
the inner surface of the teapot neck for | 


and teapot were easily cleansible by dif- | 
ferent methods appropriate to éach, the | 
easily removable, and making a neat ap- | 
pearing article, the outer rim concealing | 
the inner spring structure and being | 
adapted to bear suitable ornamentation. | 


omitted and the patentee broadly claimed | 
his invention, and this he had a right | 


Patent Office, in order to secure the pat- | 


lose the benefit | 
ure to state in his specification, in So | 


his figutes 4 and 5 is the preferred em- | 


(Machine Co. v. Murphy, 97 U. S. 120, | 
125, 24 L. Ed. 935, International Tire | 


drawing, in| 


wall relates to the outer wall 14® and | 
as the metal has an expansion of four | 


The evidence does not warrant a find- | 
jing that the structure with teats could 


| the effect of the chemical composi 


upon its durability, and on the use of synthetic tanning 
materials derived from coal-tar crudés. 
veloped a method for using in tanning processes the 
| waste liquors from paper-pulp mills. 


Its curfent investigations incfude studies of the in- 
fluence of acids upon the life and properties of leather, 
the permanence of leather as affected by the kind of 


tanning material used, and the 
humidity upon leather. 


the skins or leather. The tanning 
is interested in what the Buréau 
in touch by means of two advisory 


* & 


progress. The lubricants used on 
wear knitting machines are bein 


is now working on 
processes. 


laundering 


use are also being studied. Rayon 


ested in. 


tion. 


the work of the Ametican Ass 


of dyed fabrics. 


7 


* * * 


glue and starch. 
It is fortunate for the bibliophile 


were printed. 


|not have been manufactured although 
it might have involved a more or less 
difficult glass blowing or moulding op- 
eration, and it» seéms to me to be clearly 
shown that the structure claimed in 
claim 5, as I have interpreted the same, 
would have been not only operable but 
practical. 

The drawing of the Forman patent in 
| suit showed enough for the ordinary 
skilled mechanic to be able to construct 
|a device that would operate, and the 
| difference if any was of degree only, and 
therefore it cannot be said that the de- 
vice was inoperative. Thayer v. Chand- 
ler and Wold, 142 Fed. 776, 778, Man- 
hattan Book Casing Mach. Co. v. E. C. 
| Fuller Co., supra. 





| vice may be operative, Underwood Type- 
writer Co, v. Typewriter Inspection Co., 
{177 Fed. 230, 284, Engineer Co. v. Hotel 
| Astor, 236 Fed. 770. 

Perfection is not necessary in order 
| to escape the charge of inoperativeness. 
| Hildreth v.. Mastoras, 253 Fed. 68, 257 
| U. S. 27, Dalton Adding Mach. Co. v. 
| Rockford Milling Mach. Co., 253 Fed. 
|187, 191. 


| Forman Patent in Suit 

Is Held to Be Valid 
| The Forman patent in suit is valid, 
| Operative and practical. 


| The plaintiff’s article is made accord- 
ing to the Ramge patent No. 1572082, 


| with the possiblé exception of the shape 


|of the neck of the teapot. 


| Big. 2 of this patent shows an outer 
jtim and an inner rim, which were 
|spaced far apart so that neither of 
them contacted with the glass wall of 
| the teapot, but the cover is held in posi- | 
|tion by the pressure of the ends d of | 


Bureau of Standards has concluded investigations on 


The variotis salts used for 
curing skins are being analyzed in order to find out 
what impurities they contain, which might damage 


HAT chemistry is needed in the textile industry is 
not: -oveflooked, and several investigations are in 


to find oils and gréasés which will not cause so much 
loss by making stains which are impossible to remove. 
For years the Bureau has been in close touch with 
the National Association of Dyers and Cleaners, and 


each the fesult of chemical treatment of the raw ma- 
terial, and éach type presents new problems to the 
manufacturer, dyer, laundryman, and user. 
reau includes rayon among the materials it is inter- 


Methods for determining the strength and purity of 
dyes, and the dyeing of textiles are receiving atten- 
The Bufeau has played an important part in 


Chemists and Colorists in establishing standard prto- 
cedures for testing the fastnéss to washing and light 


HE Bureau cooperates with the Technical Associa- 
~ tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry in the estab- 
lishment of standard methods for the analysis of paper. 
Some studies of this kind which were completed re- 
cently dealt with methods for the determination of 
sizing’ and such impregnating materials as paraffin, 


the only kind used in the days when his choicest books 


It is equally fortunate that most of 
the modern rubbish bound in book form will not last 


Even if somewhat impractical, a de-| 


tion of sole leather 


It has de- 


paper. 
effect of heat and 


sources pays. 


industry as a whole 
is doing, and keeps 
committees. 


hosiery and under- 
g studied in order 


be made. 


and dry-cleaning 


The chemical processing of yarns and cloth to im- 
part special properties for particular uses, and the 
deterioration of textiles under ordinary conditions of 


is of several types, 


Customs Service. 
The Bu- 


ociation of Textile and levulose. 


kinds of starch. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of Aug. 30, C. E. Waters, Chemist of 
the Bureau of Standards, will continue his 
discussion of the chemical investigations con- 
ducted by the Bureau. 


that rag paper was 


|alleged infringement by the defendant 
|of claim 2 of patent No. 1572082, issued 
|by the United States Patent Office to 
| William Ramge, assignor to the plain- 


| tiff Simon W. Farber, Ine., for improve- | 


| ment in teapot covers, dated Feb. 9, 
| 1926, on an application filed Apr. 3, 
1925, which reads as follows: 


| Both Articles 
|Are Patentable 


“Claim 2. A cover for- a receptable 
| having an inwardly flaring top portion, 
the said cover having two rims, the 
outer rim being adapted to be located 
| upon the outside of the top portion of 
|the receptable, said outer rim being of 
|greater diameter than the top portion 


|of said receptable, and resilient méans 
'forming part of said cover and adapted 
|to detachably hold said cover to the top 
|of said receptable.” 


| Defendant interposed the two-fold 
defense of invalidity and noninfringe- 


ment. 


|ent No, 1619085, issued to Forman, here- 
| inbefore discussed, is the nearest, but 
|it does not attticipate the Ramge patent 
|in suit, because the two patents are pat- 
|entably different, not only in the par- 
| ticulars hereinbefore described ih a con- 
|claim, but also in the inwardly flaring 
top pores of the receptacle, which is 
not the equivalent of the téat projections 
of the Forman patent. 

If, however, the defendant’s dévice of 
| which complaint is made, infringes the 
| Ramge patent in suit, then the F 
| patent in suit, Which forms the basis of 
|the counterclaim of the first above en- 
titled suit, anticipates the Ramge patent 
in suit, as the deféndant’s device clearly 


the spring D which fit itito openings | 2 an improvement on claim 5 of the 


in the inner ring C' and the U-shaped | 
|ring rests loosely over the neck of the | 
teapot but is not fitted over the neck | 
lof the teapot, and no portions 6f the | 
inner wall of the ring releasably en- 
gage the neck of the teapot, but the| 
ecver is held in position by the pres- 
sure of the springs hereinbefore  re- 
ferred to, therefore claim 5 of the} 
Forman patent in suit does not read 
| upon the plaintiff's device. 


Plaintiff Patent 


| ‘ 
| Does Not Infringe 
The engagement of the springs in 
| the plaintiff’s device is loose, while .the 
engagement: of the relatively small por- 
tions of ‘the ‘inner wall of said ring 
in the defendant’s patent in suit is| 
much tighter; and I do not think that | 
jthe spring of the plaintiff’s device is 
the equivalent of the relatively small 
portions of the inner wall of the de- 
| fendant’s. patent in suit, 
The plaintiff does not infringe. 
This leaves for consideration Only the 





Forman patent in suit. 


Patent Said Not to 
Show Combination 


The Daniel patent, No. 237077, and the 
Happer patent, No. 707955, do not an- 
ticipate, nor do they limit the scope of 
the patent in suft, because they do not 
show the combination of the patent in 
suit but uniaaly an inner edge of the 
opening, as slightly concave to give the 
spring a better hold, 

The patent to Ramge in suit is valid. 

The element “a receptacle having an 
inwardly flaring t»p portion’ is an essen- 
tial element of the combination to differ- 
entiate from the Jeanmaire patent, on 


which a claim without that limitation had| above entitled suit dismissing the com- 


been rejected, and this appears from the 
history of ‘he patent in its passage 


| through the Patent Office, and not merely 


Co. v. Parks & Rohne, 21 Fed. (2d) 943, 


sideration of the defendant’s counter- | 


orman | 


deterioration of paper and is trying to find out what 
part is played by different kinds of sizing, by small 
amounts of chemicals not washed out during its manu- 
facture, atid by noncellulose materials which aré a 
natutal paft of the crude fibers. c 
paper are being subjected to conditions which accelerate 
the chemical reactions which would normally take a 
very long time to noticeably affect the quality of the 


LTHOUGH historically a wasteful nation, we are 
‘* beginning to realize that conservation of our re- 
The most conspicuous example of waste- 
fulness is the vast quantities of straw, cornstalks and 
other unused parts of plants to be seen everywhere 
on farms. For a few years the Bureau has beet trying 
to develop uses for some of these waste matetfials. 
has a semicommercial 
sulating board is made from cornstalks, and where 
the cheniistry of sizing paper products is being studied. 


There would not be a market for the products if 
all of the waste were turned into insulating board and 
paper, but with the aid of chemistry other things can 
So the Buréau developed in the laboratéry 
a process for making xylose, one of the sugars, from 
peanut shells and cottonseed hulls, ahd is starting 
to produce it semicommercially at Anniston, Ala. 


HE Bureau’s sugar laboratory has expanded far 
beyond its original scope, whieh was to test sam- 
ples of sugar reecived from the various ports of entry, 
and thus check the findings of the chemists of the 


of optics; especially polarimetry, to the study of sugars, 
it has conducted investigations on the accurate de- 
termination of the physical constants involved and on 
the méthoeds of analysis, which by international agree- 
ment are used in the sucrose industries. 


Two of the common sugars in nature are dextrose 
The first of these, besides occurring in 
many fruits, can be made in unlimited quantities by 
suitable treatment of corn, potato and many other 


Formerly it was sold in impure form and mainly in 
the form of “glucose” sirup. 
the process dévised by the Bureau for making hard, 
refined dextrose, the commercial production of the 
pure sugar has réachéd thé surprising magnitude of 
ovet 200,000 tons a year. 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 





| “tontinuous inner rim for mounting his 
| Of the prior art patents offered, pat- | 


Various kinds of 


| Lyon, Mich. 


* & * 


It 
lant at Ames, Iowa, where ifi- 


* a & 


In contiection with the application 


Influenced largely by 


amination of the file wrapper and con- 
tents makes it clear that this clement 
must be ineluded. Shepard v. Carrigan, 
116 U. S. 595, 598. 


The claim also calls for a cover with 
two rims, the inner rim serving to sup- 
port the wire spring which rests in a 
bead found in the inner rim, and: to pro- 
vide a large surface of metal which | 
when the cover is in place extends al- 
most the full depth of the neck, so that 
the steam rising up from the tea, upon} 
striking the metal, would condense, and 
the drippings would go back into the 
teapot and not to the outside, all as 
described in the specification. 

Ramge was evidently somewhat mis- 
taken in his ideas with reference to the | 
relative expansion of glass and metal, | 
when he provided for an outer rim of 
wider diameter, to allow for the expan-| 
sion of the glass. 

The first two elements discussed “an 
inwardly flaring top portion” and a 


spring and condensing the ascending 
steam,” are not found in the defendant’s 
device, atid while of course in the de- 
fendant’s device the outside rim of the 
cover is made wide enough.to be fitted 
over the neck of the teapot, as it must 
be to be of practical value, it was not! 
nade of wider diameter to allow for| 
what Ramge mistakenly thought was the | 
greater expansion of the glass. 


Differences Cited 
In Construction 


The spaced spring tongues of the de- | 
fendant’s device are not the equivalent | 
of the continuous inner rim with spring | 
passing through openings therein, of the 
Ratige patent, and I Ia meonvineed that 
any small convexity at the lower por- 
tion of the neck in the defendant’s de- | 
vice, if the same can be found, although 
I have not been able to find it, is not 
the marked taper of the Ramge patent 
in suit. 

The defendant’s device is manufac- 
tured under the Forman patent No. 
1590968, granted June 29, 1926, on an 
application filed Jan. 16, 1926, which is 
a specific improvement on the device | 
generically disclosed in claim 5 of For- | 
man Patent No. 1619085, granted Mar. | 
1, 1927, on an.application filed Sept. 17, 
1924, which patents were copending in 
the Patent Office. 

The defendant’s device does not in- 
fringe claim 2 of the Ramge patent No. | 
1572082 in suit. | 

A decree may be entered in the first | 





plaint and also dismissing the counter- 
claim, but as both parties win and lose, 


|it must be without costs. 
an introductory clause, and Ford Motor | 


|and Stearns v. Russell, 85 Fed. 218, are | dismissing the conplaint with costs. 
{not in point; but on the contrary, an éx- 


A decree may be entered in the second + 
above entitled suit against the plaintiff, | 


Aug. 14, 1929, 


| Buffalo, to near Akron, N. Y. 
| requested 5,095 kilocycles. \ 
!5 kilowatts; requesting change in location 


| Ohio. 


| Artillery, from Madison Barracks, N. Y 


| tion ors. 
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Anderson, Mrs. Rachel Rébecca (Evans). A 
uantitative study of the question as to 
the stofage of the antiscorbutic vitamin 
in the body. By Rachel Evans Anderson. 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia university, 
1929). 21 p. N. Y., 1929. 29-16269 
Blackwell, Alice Stone, tr. Some Spanish- 
American poéts, translated by ... with 
an introduction and notes by Isaac Gold- 
berg, Ph. D. 559 p. N. Y., D. Appleton 
and co., 1929. 29-16314 
Boy scouts of America, Handbook for patrol 
leaders. 899 p., illus. N. Y., Boy scouts 
of América, 1929. 29-16260 
Brandenburg, Albert Jacqtes. The life of 
John Keats, by Albert Erlande [pseud.]; 
with a preface by J. Middleton Murry; 
translated from the Frénch by Marion 
Robinson. 271 p. London, J. Cape, ane 
29-16311 


Applications Filed 


—with— 


| Radio Commission 


Applications filed with the Radio Com- 
mission for short wave and broadcasting 
priviléges were announcéd Aug. 28 by 
the Commission as follows: 

Construction Permi. Modifications: 

Universal Wireless Communications Co., 
Inc.—Application requesting a change in 
location from Providence, R. I., to near 
Taunton, Mass. Frequency requested 3,212 
kilocycles. Initial powér 1 kilowatt; re- 
in location from near 
Initial power 


from near Boston, to near Taunton, Mass. 
Frequency requested 5,080 kilocycles. Initial 


| powet " kilowatts. 


Universal Wireless Communication Co., 
Inc.—Application requesting change in lo- 
eation from near Detroit, to near South 
Frequency requested 4,605 


kilotycles. Initial power 5 kilowatts§ re- 


questing change in location from near Cin- 


efnnati, to near Milford, Ohio. Frequency 
requestéd 4,585 kilocycles. Initial power 


5 kiloWatts: requesting change ih location | 


from near Cleveland, to near Brunswick, 


kilocycles. 
questing 


Initial power 5 kilowatts; re- 
change in location from near 


| Akron, Ohio, to near Brunswick, Ohio. Fre- 


quency requested 3,304 kilocyclées. 
power 1 kilowatt. 

Licefise Applications: 

Pan American Airways, 
tion for airplane license on Plane NC-814- 
H. Frequencies requested 2,662. 56,445, 
8,070, 2,662, 500, 333 kilocycles. 
10 to 100 watts. Call letters KHFI. 

Unitéd States Alaska Packing Co.—Ap- 
plication requesting extension of Special 
authorization which expires Sept. 30, 1929. 
This réquest covers their poirtit-to-point 
station located on Baranoff Island, Alaska. 
Call letters KOV. Frequencies requested 
452, 2,002 kilocycles. Power 50 watts, 

Broadcasting Applications: 

Station WNBR, John Ulrich, Memphis, 
Tenn. Application for modification of sta- 
tion license requests increased hours of 
operation from dividing equally with 
WGBC to seven-eighths time. 

Station KFQU, W. E. Riker, Holy City, 
Calif. Application for modification of sta- 
tion license requests change in frequency 
from 1,420 kilocyeles to 1,310 kilocycles and 
unlimited daytime hours from dividing 
with KGGC. 

Station KFWM, Oakland 
Society, Richmond, Calif. Application for 
radio broadcasting station construction 
permit requests to move from 1520 Highth 
Avenue, Alameda County, Oakland, Calif., 
to the above address, requests increased 
power from 500 watts to 500 watts night, 


Educational 


| 1 kilowatt daytime. 


Army Orders 


Col. Percy L. Jones, Medical Corps, or- 
ders of recent date amended so as to re- 
move the namie of Colonel Jones from the 
detached officers’ list. 

Col. John P. Hains, Coast Artillery 
Corps, will proceed to his home to await 
retirement. 

Lt. Col. John S. Chambers, Q. 


M. C., 


| from Third Corps Area to 382nd Service 


Battalion (colored) 

Second Lt. W. Hill Snyder, Air Corps 
Reserve, is ordered to active duty at Pope 
Field, Fort Bragg, N. C. 

Maj. George Hayward Higgins, Ordnance 
Dept. Reserve, to active duty and training 
at Rock Island Arsenal, Ill. 

Second Lt. Harry Mayer Silverman, 
Q. M. C. Reserve, to active duty at Sche- 


| nectady, N, Y. 


The resignation of Second Lt. Charles 
Tileston Leeds jr., Signal Corps, has been 
accepted by the President. 

Maj. Rudolf W. Riefkohl, Q. M. C., from 
Washington, D. C., to New York general 


| depot, as depot quartérmaster. 


Maj. Henry L. C. Jones, Field Artillery, 
from Fort Sam Houston, Tex., to Army 
War College, Washington, D. C., as a stud- 


} ent in the 1929-30 course. 


Capt. Murray M. Montgomery, Tth Field 


to Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 

Capt. Thomas M. England, Medical Ad- 
ministrative Corps, is relleved from addi- 
tional duty as general dispensary, at Wash- 
ington, D. C, 

First Lt, John G. Brackinridge, ist 
Field Artillery, from Fort Sill, Okla., to 
83rd Field Artillery Battalion, Fort Ben- 
ning, Ga, 

Capt. John Malcolm Lawler, Engineers 
Reserve, is ordered to active duty at Camp 
Perry, Ohio. 


Navy Orders | 


Lt. Edgat W. Hampson, det. staff, 
Comdr., Subm. Divs.. B. F.; to U. 8. 8. V-3. 

Lt. John C. Heck, uncompleted por- 
Mar. 16, 1929, revoked; to duty 
Nav. Ammun. Dépot, Dovér, Lake Den- 
tiark, N. J. 

Lt. Waltér J. Lee, relieévéd of add'l 
duty on board the U. 8. 8. Fox; will con- 
tinue duty 8rd Nav. Dist. 

Lt. David PF, 


Mead, relieved from all 


| active duty about Jan. 15: to home. 


Lt. Herbert H. Taylor, det. U. S. 8. 
Wright about Aug. 25; to Nav. Sta., St. 
Thomas, V. I. 

Lt. Myron EB. Thonias, det. Navy Yard, 
Mare Island, Calif.; to Offies of Dist. 
Commun, Officer, 12th Nav. Dist. 

Lt. Arthur Wrightson, det. Navy Yard, 
Mare Island, Calif.; to Office of Dist. 
Commun. Officer, 12th Nav. Dist. 

Lt. (jg) Fremont. B. Wright, det. U. 
8. S. Maryland about Oct. 5; to U. Ss. S. 
Zeilin. 

Ens. Carl W. Flesher, det. U. 8 
about Aug. 31; 
effective Oct. 29. 

Ens. Charles C. Pyne, det. Navy Rifle 
Team, Camp Perry, Ohio, about Sept. 14; 


. 8. Hull 
to résignation accepted. 


to resignation accepted effective Oct. 10. 


Ens. Spalding Trafton Jr., det. U. S. S. 
Reuben James about Aug. 31; to resigna- 
tion accepted effective Oct. 7. 

Comdr. Renier J, Straeten (M. C.), det. 
U. 8. 8S, Lexington about Sept. 1; to U. 8. 
8. New Mexico. 

Lt. (jg) Frederick W. Farr (M. C.) 
det. Naval Hosp., Washington, D. C., about 
Aug. 30; to Navy Mine Depot. Yorktown. 

Lt. (jg) LeRoy R, Farréll (M. C.), 
det. Nav. Med. School, Washington, D. C., 
about Aug. 17; to Nav. Hosp., Boston. 

Ch, Bosn. George P. Childs, det. Ree. 
Bks., Phila., Pa., about Aug. 18, to U. S. 
S. Swan, 


Frequency | 


Frequency 5,185 kilocycles and 5,625 | 


Initial | 
Ine.—Applica- | 


Power of 


Cunliffe, John William, ed. Century read- 
ings in English literature, edited and af- 
notated by... J. F. A. Pyte... rl 
Young ... The 3d ed. 1108 p, illus. N. Y. 
The Century co., 1929. 29-16240 

Elgarten, Henry. Bank stocks as invest- 
ments. 12 p. N. Y., 1929. 29-16262 

Fairchild, Hoxie Neale. An approach to lit- 
erature. 203 p. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
1929. 29-16315, 

Gabelle, James. Victory and other poems. 
94 p.,, illus. N. Y., Parnassus, 1939. 

29-+16318 

Gill, Thomas T. Compression and natural 
gas alignment charts. 99 p., illus. Hous- 
ton, Tex., Guif publishing ¢o., 1929. 

29-16110 

Hammond, Newton Baker. Motivated speech 
programs for seheel and college. 251 p. 
illus. Boston, Mass., Expression co., 1929. 

20-16238 

Lactantius and 

Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard university press, 1929. 29+16316 

Lu, Kai-Ching. ... Glass tank refractories 
and théir chemical relationship with the 
molten glass. (Thé Engifiéering experi- 
ment station, Bulletin no. 44, Thesis (Ph. 
D.)—Ohio state university, 1928.) 40 p. 
illus. Columbus, The Ohio state univeér- 
sity, 1928. 29-16111 

McKenny, Margaret. Mushrooms of fiéld 

| «and wood. 198 p. illus. N. Y., The John 
Day co., 1929. 29-16265 

Martin, William Cliff. Outline studies in 
English literature. 246 p. N. Y., Pren- 

ticé-Hall, 1929. 29+16313 

Matthews, William F. Bookbinding, a man- 
ual for those interested in the craft of 

| bookbinding, written and illustrated by 
bar's London, V. Gollancz, 

Itd., 1929. 29-16251 

| Mayne, Ethel Colburn. The life and lettérs 
of Anne Isabella, lady Noél Byron, from 
unpublished papers in the possession of 
the late Ralph, earl of Lovelace, by .. . 
with an introduction and epilogue by 
Mary, cotintess of Lovelace, and twélve 
illustrations. 502 p. Lendon, Constable 
& co., 1929. 29-16241 

Nichols, Chatles Lemuel. .. . Checklist of 
Maine, New Hanipshira ahd Vermont al- 
manats. (“Reprinted from the Proeéed- 
ings of the American antiquarian society 
for April, 1928.”) 103 p. Woreester, 
Mass., The Society, 1929. 29-16249 

Nield, Jonathan. A guide to the best his- 
torical novels and talés. 424 p. London, 
E. Mathews & Marrdt, 1929. 29-16250 

| Practical business administration; a gen- 

| eral reférencé work 67 finance, organiza- 
tion, production, sales, advertising, prac- 
tical and higher accountancy, business 
correspondence, banking, employment 
management, purchasing, auditing, credits 
and collections, and commeércial law, pre- 
pared by a corps of auditors, accountants, 
management engihéers, and spécialists in 
business methods and administration; 

with over fifteen hundred engravings, il- 

lustrations and charts. 12 v., illus. Chi- 

cago, American technical society. 1929. 

29-16261 

| Shoemaker, William David. Patents for de- 
signs; the substantive law of patents for 
designs, and the adjective law relating to 
the prosecution of applications before the 
United States Patent officé, with appen- 
dices covering a list of adjudicatéd dé- 
sign patents and a classification of design 
patents. 468 p. Wash., D. C., H. D. Wil- 
liams co., 1929. 29-16109 

Smith, Alexander. A laboratory outline of 
Smith’s college chemistry, by James Keén- 
dali... Rev. ed. 198 p., illus. N. ¥:, 
The Céntury co., 1929. 29-16266 

Smith, Alexander. Smith’s college chém- 
istry. Rev. ed. 759 p., illus. N. Y., The 
Century co., 1929. 29-16267 

Taft, Kendall, Bernard, ed. College read- © 
ings in contemporary ‘thought, selected 
and edited by .. . John Francis MeDer- 
moth, Dana O. Jensen. 533 p., illus. Bos- 
toh, Houghton Mifflin co., 1929. 29-16317 

Thorndike, Lynn. Science and thought in 
the fifteenth century; studies in the his- 
tory of medicine and surgery, natural and 
mathematical science, philosophy and pol- 
itics, by... 387 p. N. Y., Columbia uni- 
versity press, 1929. 29-16309 

Thorndike, Arthur Russell. Sybil Thorn- 
dike, by ... 320 p. London, T. Buttér- 
worth, 1929. 29-16312 

Ullman, Berthold Louis. Second Latin book. 
Rev, ed. By ... and Norman E. Hénry. 
(Maemillan classi¢al séries, ed. by B, L. 
Ullman.) 545, 92 p., illus. N. Y., The 
Macmillan co., 1929. 29-162386 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Hartwell, Kathleen Ellen. 
Milton. 220 p. 


252 p., illus. 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtuinable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of peetage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and not 
the car.: numbers, should bé given. 

| Air Commerce Bulletin (Formerly Domestic 
Air News). Vol. 1, No. 4, Aug. 15. Issuéd 
Semimonthly by the Aeronautics Branch, 
Department of Commerce. Free, 

Experiment Station Record—Vol. 61, No. 1, 
July, 1929. Office of Experiment presente 
Department of Agriculture. Price, 1 
cents. (Agr. 9-832) 
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ni PR aN ROS STD 


- The Weekly Index 


Is published in every Monday issue. 


reference used in the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 


SEE) The United States Baily 


PAGE TEN Cnpex. 


Postal Contracts 


For United States | 


* * 

Lines Discussed 

| 

sniptciitnnea 

Postmaster General Confers | 
With Company Represen- 

tatives; Committee to 
Consider Matter. 


The Postmaster General, Walter F. | 
Brown, Aug. 28 conferred further with 
representatives of the United States 
Lines, Inc., regarding an application for | 
an ocean mail contract under the terms | 
of the merchant marine act of 1928. 

Mr. Brown stated orally that this cor- | 
poration had submitted a brief in sup- 
port of its application for a mail con- 


tract, which he discussed in detail 

those who attended the conference. 

also said that he had promised to 

the matter up further with the Inter- 
departmental Committee composed of the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of 
the Navy, the Chairman of the Shipping | 
Board and the Postmaster General. He 
said that this Committee would meet 
upon the return of Secretary Lamont, 
which probably would be the latter part 
of next week. Those attending the con- 
ference with the Postmaster General in- 
cluded Theodore S. Chapman, represent- 


ing Chapman Brothers, investment bro- ||} 


kers; G. R. Snyder, secretary United 
States Lines, and Thomas P. Littlepage, 
sounsel for the United States Lines. Mr. 
Littlepage also stated orally that ar- 
‘angements had been made for a hearing 
sefore the Committee. 


Organization Cains 


In Dairy Industry | 


Marked Advance Is Shown in 
Growth of Cooperative | 


Movement. | 


[Continued from Page 3.] 

trained chemist and bacteriologist in 
charge. Yet several trained chemists | 
can be employed by a group of cream- 
eries at a very low cost per unit of 
product. | 

In the same way, probably no single 
cooperative creamery can possibly main- 
tain a sales organization for the selling 
and distributing of its products in the 
large eastern consuming markets. A 
group of creameries efficiently federated | 
and operated can do this at a very low | 
cost per unit. A trade name will attract 
little more than local attention when 
established by an individual creamery. 
Butter from a group of cooperative 
creameries, however, when pooled, graded 
and packed in conformity with the stand 
ards and grades of a central organiza 
tion, can gain national recognition with 
very little cost to each of the cooperative 
units. | 

Advertising Costs Are High. 


The cost of advertising is prohibitive Regional Supervisors Named 


to the individual creamery. However, 
when the expense has been spread over 


1542) 


Accounting 


Accounting Practice 
Uniformity in depreciation account, 
ing by railway and telephone lines 
urged in proposed report submitted to 
Interstate Commerce Commission by 
Commissioner Eastman. Page 6, Col. 1 


Taxation 
Acquiescences and nonacquiescences 
in decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 
are announced by Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue, Page 5, Col. 2 


Bureau of Internal Revenue rules de- 
duction from estate may not be taken 
for donation to charity. Page 4, Col. 2 


Decisions Board of Tax Appeals. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Income Tax Unit rules deduction 
from income may be taken for tax on 
consumers of motor fuel paid to Mis- 
souri, but not for tax levied by city 
on dealers. Page 5, Col. 1 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on page 5. 


Communication 


Postal Service 
Air mail service to begin Sept. 15 on 
route connecting Pasco, Wash., and 
Spokane, Portland, Tacoma and Seattle. 


Page 2, Col. 6| 
Postmaster General confers with of- | 


ficials of the United States Lines, Inc., 


relative to application for an ocean mail | 


contract. Page 10, Col. 1 


Memorandum sent to Postmaster ad- 
vises that rate for air mail to Vene- 
zuela has been approved. Page 2, Col. 5 


Radio 


Radio programs from practically 
every part of world are received in 
Alaska during Fall and Winter months, 
Federal Radio Commission is informed. 

Page 2, Col. 1 


Applications filed 


Commission. 


Changes suggested in radio laws 
prepared by general counsel of Fed- 
eral Radio Commission, Commission 
announces. Page 7, Col. 2 

General Counsel of Radio Commis- 
sion recommends general revision of 
laws affecting broadcasting and wire- 
less facilities. Page 1, Col. 7 


Telegraph and Telephone 


Federal telephones will be listed 
separately in all directories, under plan 
devised by Interdepartmental Board 
on Simplified Office Procedure. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


| Distribution 


Aviation 
Growing importance of aviation 


Middlesex County 
cities of Cambridge, Medford, Melrose, | 


WASHINGTON, 


+ 


shown in gain in demand for pilot’s li- 
censes, according to Director of Aero- 
nautics. 


Pukpose of \symbols prescribed for 
licgns¢d, airplgnes explained by De- 
partmen ommezce. Page 2, Col. 5 


Exporting and Importing 
Denmark doubles motorcycle imports, 
the commercial attache at Copenhagen 
advises Department of Commerce. 
i Page 4, Col. 5 


Argentina issues estimates of ex- 
portable surpluses of wheat and linseed. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Railroads 


Uniformity in depreciation account- 
ing by railway and telephone lines 
| urged in proposed report submitted to 
| Interstate Commerce Commission by 


| Commissioner Eastman. Page 6, Col. 1 
| Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Com- 


| pany 
| thority to issue bonds to repay ad- 
vances made by varent company. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
| Interstate Commerce Commission 
| grants three rail lines an extension of 
| time for completion of belt line in Oak- 
land County, Mich. Page 6, Col. 7 
Calendar of hearings of the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission. 
Page 6, Col. 4 


' 


terstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6, Col. 5 


Carload rates on peaches from cer- 
tain Southern points 


ginia and North Carolina points to New 
York points found to be unreasonable 
Interstate Commerce Commission an- 
nounces. Page 1, Col. 3 


July statistics of revenues and ex- 
penses of New York Central, Baltimore 
|and Ohio, and Seaboard Air Line rail- 
ways. Page 7 


Executive 
Mana gement 


Business Conditions 
Volume of business in Tenth Federal 
Reserve District reaches highest level, 
states review by Kansas City Bank. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Weekly index of business chart 
prepared by the Department of Com- 


| merce. Page 4 
Decisions Affecting 
Business 


Special Index and Digest of 
Federal Court Decisions on 


with the Radio|} 
Page 9, Col. 6! 


| See 
Latest 

| page &. 

| See Accounting, Taxation. 


(part of), including 


and eight subsidiaries ask av- | 


Rate decisions announced by the In- | 


to New York | 
points and rates on potatoes from Viv- } 


_ For Census Work in 1930 


a large volume of butter and the adver- | 


tising directed by a central sales or- 
ganization, the returns justify the ex- 
penditure. Also, programs of stand- 


ardization can be made effective only | 


when a large volume of butter is in- 
spected and graded by a disinterested 
grading service. 

In forming their own cooperative sell- 
ing organization, the dairymen of the 
North Central States have capitalized 
their long and successful experience in 
working together in the manufatture of 
their butter cooperatively by extending 
their collective action to selling and dis- 
tribution. 

In 1920 some of the local cooperative 
creameries began working together in 
district units and, in 1921, a group of 
approximately 300 cooperative creamer- 
ies organized a State-wide central as- 
sociation named the Land O’Lakes 
Creameries (Inc.). During the first two 
and one-half years this association acted 
as a wervice rather than & selling organi- 
zation. Its most important function was 
the improvement of quality of butter 
manufactured by local units and the as- 
sembling of butter for car-lot shipment. 
The area served, 60,000 square miles, 


was divided into 15 districts, and a field | 


man familiar with the operation of 
creameries was placed in each district to 
give assistance in the improvement and 
establishment of a uniform quality. The 
association attempted to find market out- 
lets for its members. It alsd advised on 
trade conditions in various section of 
the United States and lent its efforts to 
assembling quantities of butter for ship- 
ment together, so that creameries could 
take advantage of car-lot freight rates. 
Sale of Butter Started. 

In February, 1924, the organization 
started the actual sale of butter for the 
account of the central crganization, and 
today all of the butter manufactured by 
some 465 cooperative creameries belong- 
ing to the central organization (Land 


O’Lakes Creameries (Inc.) ) is marketed | 


under the direction and supervision of 
the central agency. 

The first butter 
O’Lakes brand reached the market in 
September, 1924. This brand is used 
only on butter, which is graded 93 points 
or more by Federal-State graders, and 
which is made from sweet, unripened 
cream. 
marketed butter in all parts of the 
United States and in London, Glasgow, 
Shanghai, and elsewhere. Sales offices 
are maintained in New York, Philadel- 
phia, and Boston. The association has 
now about 465 member creameries aver- 
aging 200 dairymen per creamery, or a 
total of 92,000 patrons. S&les for the 
year 1928 amounted to about $47,834,000 
on 86,611,577 pounds of butter and 566 
ears of sweet cream shipped to easte n 
markets, 5,453,487 pounds of milk , ow- 
der, 2,036,678 pounds of cheese, 3,240,450 
dozen eggs, and 1,989,678 pounds of 
poultry. 

The success which this more recent 
cooperative-selling effort has met may be 
attributed largely to three factors: 
(1) The central selling organization 
(Land O’Lakes Creameries (Inc.)) has 


sold under Land 


Since 1924 the organization has | 


| [Continued from Page 1.) 

Chambers, Clay, Coosa, Randolph, Talla- 
dega, and Tallapoosa Counties, with 
| headquarters at Roanoke. 

Victor Wade, Batesville, Ark.; Baxter, 
Boone, Cleburne, Independence, Izard, 
Jackson, Marion, Searcy, Stone, and Van 
Buren Counties with headquarters at 
Batesville. 

Robert A. Zebold, Pine Bluff, Ark.; 
Ashley, Chicot, Desha, Drew, Grant, Jef- 
ferson, and Lincoln Counties, with head- 
| quarters at Pine Bluff. 

Ernest L. Perry, Camden, Ark.; Brad- 
| ley, Calhoun, Cleveland, Columbia, Dallas, 
Ouachita, and Union Counties, with 
headquarters at Camden. 
| Herbert C. Bixby, Davenport, Iowa; 
Clinton, Jackson, Muscatine, and Scott 
Counties, with headquarters at Daven- 
port. 
| Walter J. True, Pittsburg, Kans.; Cher- 
| okee, Crawford, Labette, Neosho Coun- 
ties, with headquarters at Pittsburg. 
| John J. Stump, Cumberland, Md.; Alle- 
|gany, Garrett, and Washington Counties, 
with headquarters at Cumberland. 

Samuel S. Kenny, Cambridge, Mass.; 


been made up of members who have 
had many years of successful experi- 
ence in cooperative butter manufactur- 
ing; (2) improvements in quality of 
| product are reflected back to the orig- 
inal producer through the payment of 
| price differentials according 
(5) a merchandising program has been 
developed which passes on to the con- 
sumer as well as to the producer the 
benefits derived fiom standardization 
and quality improvement. 

The Challenge Cream & Butter As- 
sociation, with headquarters in Los 
| Angeles, is the largest cooperative’ or- 
ganization marketing butter on the Pa- 
| cific coast. This organization is a fed- 
eration of 15 cooperative creameries 
located in California and southwestern 
|Idaho, which serves approximately 


115,000 dairy farmers. The organization | 


| was formed in 1910 as a federated sales 
jagency. In 1928 it handled 28,896,000 
|pounds of butter, which represented a 
| total value of $15,690,000. 

The Challenge Cream & Butter 
sociation merchandises butter in 
| Angeles and San Francisco and in the 
| trade territory around these cities. It 
operates about 200 trucks, which de- 
| liver butter, cheese, eggs, and condensed 
|milk to retail stores. 
jis engaged entirely in the jobbing busi- 
|ness. The buik of the butter is sold 
|under “Challenge” and “Danish” trade 
names. 
| The creameries belonging to the Chal- 
| lenge association are much larger than 
| those found in the middle West, The 
largest creamery, the Milk Producers of 
Central California, is located at Modesto. 
|It manufactured over 7,000,000 pounds 
|of butter in 1928. Some of the other 
|associations produce nearly 4,000,000 
pounds of butter annually. 

To be continued in the issue of 
| Aug 30. 


As- 


to grade; | 


Los | 


The association | 


‘and Woburn; and towns of Arlington, 
Belmont, Stoneham, Wakefield, Water- 
town and Winchester, with headquarters 
at Cambridge. 

Walter S. Willard, St. Joseph, Mo.; 
Andrew, Atchison, Buchanan, Holt, Noda- 
way, and Platt Counties, with hea@quar- 
ters at St. Joseph. 

Rose H. Dildine (Mrs.), Cameron, Mo.; 
Caldwell, Clay, Clinton, Daviess, DeKalb, 
Gentry, Harrison, Mercer, Ray, and 
Worth Counties, with headquarters at 
Cameron. 

Gus W. Schaper, Warrenton, Mo.; Au- 
drain, Callaway, Franklin, Gasconade, 
Lincoln, Montgomery, Pike, Ralls, St. 
Charles, and Warren Counties, with head- 
quarters at Warrenton. 

David W. Peters, Jefferson City, 
Boone, Camden, Cole, Cooper, 
Moniteau, Morgan, and Osage Counties, 
with headquarters at Jefferson City. 


Pearl C. Prentiss, Napoleon, Ohio; De- | 


fiance, Fulton, Henry, Paulding, Putnam, 
Van Wert, and Williams Counties, with 
headquarters at Napoleon. 

William J. Williams, 
Ohio; Mahoning County, 
quarters at Youngstown. 

John D. Lloyd, Scranton, Pa.; Lacka- 
wanna County, with headquarters at 
Scranton. 

Monroe H. Anders, Norristown, Pa.; 


Youngstown, 
with head- 


Bucks and Montgomery Counties, with | 


headquarters at Norristown. 

Harry B. Anstine, York, Pa.; Adams 
and York Counties, with headquarters 
at York. 

Harry J. Imber, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Phfladelphia County coextensive with 
Philadelphia city. Wards 1, 2, 3, 4, 26, 
30, 36, 39, 40, and 48. 

Walter S. Peterson, Greenwood, S. C.; 
Edgefield, Greenwood, McCormick, New- 
berry, and Saluda Counties, with head- 
quarters at Greenwood. 

Henry B. Crockett, 


Pulaski, Va.; 


Bland, Carroll, Giles, Grayson, Pulaski, | 


Smyth, Washington and Wythe Coun- 
ties, with headquarters at Pulaski. 
Wilson B. Rector, Fairmont, W. Va.; 


Marion, Monongalia, Preston, and Tay-! 


| lor Counties, with headquarters at Fair- 
mont. 


| Federal Telephones Listed 
Separately in Directories 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
agencies in telephone directories, Maj. 
| Erck said, but it will result in savings 
| to the Government for expenses entailed 
in the “scattered” method of listing. 
Names of Government personnel are 
| eliminated under the new listing, except 
where a name is necessary to identify 
commissioners of Federal 
judges sitting on Federal benches. 
Names of heads of departments, chief 
| clerks, division chiefs, and the like, he 


| continued, heretofore listed in the sub-! 


scribers’ section of the directory, are 
discontinued. 
Cross References Provided. 
The new “United States Government” 
| listing in all directories, will be “pro- 
| tected” by cross-references in the indi- 


|meet the need. 


agencies or | 





- 





LEE 


Labor 


Exhibit at Seville Exposition in 


Page 1, Col. 2| Spain showing progress of American | York market. 


-vomen in industry is stimulating in- 
terest in study of conditions affecting 
| women workers, says representative of 
Women’s Bureau at exposition. 

Page 2, Col. 7 


‘ 


| 
| 


| Patents 


Board of Appeals of Patent Office al- 
lows claims of invention for discovery 
| of insulation properties of fiber of cer- 
| tain plant leaves. (Ex parte Harold H. 
| Brown.) Page 8, Col. 4 


| District Court, Eastern District of 
| New York, rules patented design’for 
| cups is not infringed by design which 
‘is closer to prior art than to patented 
| design. (S. W. Farber, Inc., v. Forman 


Bros., Inc.) Page 8, Col. 1 
Tariff 


Senator Smoot makes public tariff bill 
as revised by majority of Senate Com- 
| mittee on Finance; changes in admin- 
istrative features are announced. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Customs forces are increased by 
Treasury Department to reduce port 
congestion at New York. Page 1, Col. 1 

Australia revises tariff schedules, 
Trade Commissioner at Sydney advises 
Department of Commerce. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Full text of provisions of adminis- 
trative and miscellaneous sections of 


tariff bill as revised by majority mem- 
bers of Senate.Committee on Finance. 
Page 7, Col. 5 


Trade Marks 


First Assistant Commissioner of Pat- 
ents rules transitory and inconsiderable 
use of trade mark by company is inad- 
equate basis for exclusive “right to 
mark. (Greenfield Tap & Die Corp. v. 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co.) 

Page 8, Col. 6 


Finance 
Banks and Banking 


Officials of Bank of Brazil explain 
reason for change in rate of exchange 
and say that it will not affect with- 


drawal of gold from stabilization fund. | 


Page 7, Col. 1 


Corporation Finance 


See Communication, 


Telegraph and 
Telephone. 


See Distribution, Railroads. 


Government Finance 
Comptroller General rule: transfer of 


| Federal employe from one grade to an- | 


other in classified service does not 
necessarily entail a reduction in sal- 
ary. Page 10, Col. / 


Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. Page 7, Col. 4 


Boards of the Federal Government will 
be listed in the proper alphabetical po- 
sitions in the individual subscribers’ sec- 


| tion of directory, but with the reference 


“See United States Government.” 

In the cases of Federal services whose 
status as Government activities is not 
generally known, such as the Alaska 


| Railroad, Maj. Erck explained, the list- 
|ing will be continued in their proper al- 


phabetical position in the subscribers’ 
section as well as under the “United 
States Government” heading. 


“The proposed uniform method,” said 
Maj. Erck, “will be economical, will fa- 
cilitate official business, and will provide 
ready and adequate reference for the 
information of the general public.” 


Mo.;| Greater Immigration 
Miller, | 


Restriction Is Urged 


[Continued from Page 3.] 


admit them if he found a scarcity of 
these particular kind of workers. 


Restrictive immigration was designed 
to avoid congestion in any line or em- 
ployment; it was not designed to create 
a scarcity of labor in any line. This 
does occur, now and then, and the means 
I have pointed out is the one way to 
I would point out, too, 
that the need is double; on one hand is 
the employer who wants skilled men and 
has jobs to offer; and on the other hand 
are the men who alone could fill those 
jobs and who strongly desire them. 

Since no other workers could fill these 
jobs, no one already in our country would 
be displaced. It strikes me as one last 
improvement to make our present sys- 
tem of handling immigration as perfect 
as human measures can be, and I strongly 
urge you to seek the adoption of this one 
also, 

There are many other problems that 


are closely allied with immigration and | 


its effect on our national well being. The 
Nation has moved forward into world 


| prestige and its 45,000,000 gainfully-em- 


ployed people, comprising the bulk of our 
population, have also moved forward into 
a new place of worth and dignity in the 


| country’s progress. Wealth has increased 
jand production ‘has been quickened; but 


of even greater importance than these is 


| the present spirit of good will which has 


now come to pass between employes and 
workers. The country at large now 
realizes more strongly than ever before, 
that production is dependent upon the 
friendly cooperation between employers 
and workers, Each has reasoned out 
the truth that in union there is strength, 
and that cooperation in industry means 
greater service to the public, profit to 
those who are fostering industry, and 
liberal wages to the workers. 

There can be no lasting prosperity un- 
less the workers, too, are prosperous and 
able to take their place as purchasers in 
the markets of America. 

While we are rejoicing over the prog- 


|ress of labor, industry and business, we 


cannot lose sight of some of the pressing 
problems which affect us so _ vitally. 
There is, of course, the ever-present 
problem of unemployment which is re- 


ceiving added impetus, from time to time, | 


| vidual subseribers’ section of the direc-|by the rapid institution of machinery; 
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Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
of each volume. 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


PER 








Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


> 


International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates on the New 
Page 7, Col. 4 


| 


‘Production 


Agricultural and Food 
Products 


Corn and cotton crops in need of! 
general rain, states Weather Bureau, in 
weekiy weather and crop bulletin. 

Page 4, Col. 6 

Little relief from drought was had 
during week, Department of Agricul- 
ture states. Page 1, Col. 4} 


Forest Products 


Department of Commerce experi- 
ments develop diversified uses for) 
“waste” wood. Page 2, Col. 1} 


Selling and 
Marketing 


Domestic Markets 
Summer dullness shown:in-most mar- 
kets during last part of August, De- 
partment of Agriculture states. 
| Page 4, Col. 1 
Market situation for wheat firmest 


in recent years, Department of Agri- 
| culture states. Page 4, Col. 2 


Government Aid and 


Control of Marketing 
| Secretary Hyde says Department of | 
[ manreetenre and Federal Farm Board | 
| will-cooperate in reorganizing agricul- | 
| ture, the Department supplying re- 


| search facilities and data upon which | 
| the Board can base its action. | 
| 1, Col. 2} 


Page 
| Immediate financial advances to} 
| wheat growers by Federal Farm Board | 
| urged by Senator Nye. Page 1, Col. 5 


| Dairy farmers more extensively or- | 
ganized for marketing than other farm 
groups, Federal Farm Board Secretary | 


states. 
j Page 3, Col. 5 


| Retailing 





Retail sales in July and for seven) 
_months of 1929 were 3 per cent larger | 
| than in 1928 for each period, Federal | 


Reserve Boaad announces. 
| Page 1, Col. 6; 


Service and 
‘Personnel | 


Education 


New books received by the Library of 
Congress. Page 9, Col. 6| 


| Government books and “publications. | 
Page 9, Col..7 | 


tories, Maj. Erck said. For example, all) the frequent displacer of ‘some of our | elsewhere. 
There is| 
also a tendency among certain employ- | 
}ers to make wastage of men of 45 and! 
'50 years of age who are oft-times re-| 


;most capable hand-workers. 


| tired, in order to make way for younger 
| workers. i 
| mistake go discard ‘he settled habita, ef- 
ficiency, ‘and abilities of artisans who 
| have given long and earnest service to 
|industry and whose capabilities are in 
|no wise impaired at the half-century 


mark. During the past year some prog- | 


|ress has been made in awakening a 
,greater consideration for the veteran 
| workers; but even greater consideration 
must be extended to them in the future 
| if we would conserve the industrial civil- 
| ization to which we are wont, frequently, 
| to boast. 

Other problems are constantly grow- 
| ing out of immigration, the urban move- 


|ment of agricultural workers, and the) 


| yearly coming to work age of approxi- 


| mately 2,000,000 boys and girls who are} 


|ready to knock at the gates of employ- 
|ment. But with patience and with the 
|understanding and intelligence of the 
| American people, we shall solve these 
| problems just as we have solved those 


|of years gone by;.and we shall rejoice,| 


|again and again that American civiliza- 
tion and democracy, will rise to the needs 
of any occasion, and continue to guide 


and direct the march of progress which | 


|is inevitably the birthright and heritage 
of every citizen of the United States. of 
| America, 


| Sees 


Drought Over Large Areas 


|  Retards Growth of Crops| 


[Continued from Page 4.) 
lranging from very poor to very good. 
| Deterioration continued also in Okla- 
|homa where the drought was unrelieved 
and intensified by high temperatures, 
plants are wilting during the day, with 
much shedding and premature opening in 
the drier areas. In Arkansas progress 
was mostly good to excellent, except in 
some western, central and: southern..lo- 
calities where it is poor because of the 
long drought, while in northern Louisi- 
ana unfavorable conditions persist. 

In the eastern belt progress varied 
|considerably. In the South some local 
areas were too wet, with further com- 
plaints of shedding, while droughty con- 
ditions continued in some interior sec- 
tions, more notably in northern Georgia 
and parts of the Piedmont of South Catro- 
lina, but in the Carolinas conditions con- 
tinued mostly favorable, and progress of 
the crop was generally good. 

Picking and ginning made excellent 
advance where this work has begun, ex- 
cept where rains were ffequent in por- 
tions of the southeast. Weevil activity 
was favored in these wetter sections, but 
in most places the dryness.was favorable 
for holding them in cheek, especially in 
the western belt where it was both dry 
and hot. 

The drought that has ‘continued for 
several past weeks was further intensi- 
fied ky the hot weather which prevailed 
over the Great Plains and adjacent sec- 
tions; pastures and ranges are now se- 
riously dry nearly everywhere, except 





|ing to Department of Commerce. 


| purchase Admiral Dewey’s flagship in 


On the whole, it is a grave} 


in the far Southwest and local areas 


Foreign Relations 
. Ambassador Dawes asks British to 
take action to protect American lives 
and property in Palestire. 
Page 2, Col. 6 


Senator Borah protests to. Depart- 


ment of State at imprisonment of 
American citizen in Cuba and Depart- 
ment directs embassy at Havana to 
use influence in behalf of prisoner. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Treaties of arbitration and con- 
ciliation between United States and 
Estonia are signed. Page 3, Col. 7 


General 

Senator Nye expresses approval of 
President Hoover’s proposal to conduct 
investigation into public-land questions 
but opposes transfer of surface rights 
only to States. Page 1, Col. 4 
Regional supervisors selected for 

census work, by Bureau of Census. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Daily engagemetns of the President 


at the Executive Offices. Page 3, Col. 3 
Congress hour by hour. 


Page 3, Col. 7 
Leather and Textiles.—An article by 


C. E. Waters, chemist of the Bureau of 
Standards. Page 9 


Immigration 


Secretary of Labor James J. Davis 
urges Department of Labor be given 
power to pass on immigrants. 

Page 3, Col. 2 


National Defense 


Irish Free State considering merger 
of military and civil aviation, accord- 


Page 1, Col. 7 

President confers with Secretary of 
State on policy to be adopted on naval 
disarmament. Page 1, Col. 6 


Navy Department receives offer to 


Spanish-American War for presenta- 
tion to Government to be. preserved as 
memorial, Page 2, Col. 5 


Orders issued to the personnel of 
the War Department. Page 9, Col. 6 


Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Navy Department. Page 9, Col. 6 





Territories 
Radio programs from practically 
every part of worid are received in 
Alaska during Fall and Winter months, 
Federal Radio Commission is informed. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


Veterans 


Brig. Gen. Hines urges consolidation 
of agencies for relief of veterans and 
discusses hospitalization work. 

Page 1, Col. 2 


Vital Statistics 


Mortality rate for 62 cities for week 
ended Aug. 24 was slightly higher than 
last year. Page 2, Col. 1 





Water is short 
and brown, while some parts of the East 
report feeding of dairy stock. Haying 
was favored generally with much saved 
in good condition and alfalfa cutting 
progressed well. 

Local showers were of some benefit in 
the middle Atlantic trucking area, but 
there is still a serious need of moisture; 
gardens and truck crops need rain gen- 
erally in the central portions of the 
country, but showers conditioned the 
jsoil for Fall seeding in eastern Texas 
}and some land was prepared in Florida. 
Tobacco is being cut in Kentucky, some 
|burley prematurely, due to dryness; 
harvest was well along in western North 
Carolina. Sugar beets are still doing 
|well and development of cane was fa- 
|vored in Louisiana. Citrus groves were 


new crop of navel oranges developing 
well in the southern part of the latter 
State. 


Federal Units to Cooperate 
In Reorganizing Agriculture 


[Continued from Page 2.) 

selfish leadership as does agriculture. 
There is a challenge to leadership in the 
|very complexity and difficulty of its 
problems. There is inspiration in the 
mere contemplation of service to 27,500,- 
000 American citizens, who are entitled 
to an all-American standard of living, of 
education, and of equality. 

There is a challenge in the mere ap- 
proach to the problem, Farming is 
sprawled entirely across the continent. 
It. occupies 505,000,000 acres, is split into 
| 6,000,000 independent units; each unit 
|captained and managed by that most 


American farmer. It is not one industry, 
but dozens. of separate industries which 
compete not only with foreign nations, 
but among themselves. 

From the very force of its individual- 
ism and isolation, it could not keep the 
pace of modern organization. Lacking 
organization, it could not avail itself of 
the service of the laboratory, nor de- 


methods. 


lines were debarred by physical limita- 
tions from cooperating to maintain 
equality, 

American citizens demand a_ high 
standard of living for themselves. Na- 
tional well-being demands that same high 
standard of living and education for ali 
as necessary preparation for American 
citizenship. The problems of the farm 
are not solely economic. Those problems 
are as moral as human justice; as na- 
tional as the future of our country. 

Economic reasons underlie standards 
of living and education, It has been well 
said that everything waits upon educa 
tion. But education must wait upon 
proper and adequate financing. Financ- 
ing of schools must wait upon profit— 
and in the case of the farm, an American 
standard of living and of education must 
wait upon the profits of farming. For 
this reason, the Nation’s highest inter- 
ests are involved in the solution of the 
economic problems of the farm, 





in many) 
western portions and the range is dry 


good in Florida and California with the | 


| individualistic of all human being—an' 


velop the machinery of adequate sales | 
It was not lacking either in in- | 
|telligence or initiative, but its far flung | 


PRICE 5 CENTS corr 
Ruling Is Given 
‘On Employes’ Pay 


When Reassigned 


| ‘Comptroller General Holds 


That Transfer Need Not 
Be Regarded as Re- 


appointments. 


Transfer of a Federal employe from 
| one grade to another in the classified 
| service does not necessarily mean a re- 
duction in salary, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral, J. R. McCarl, has ruled in a letter 


to the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
who was advised that he need no longer 
follow a previous ruling regarding the 
transfers of employes between Services 
|in the Federal Government. 

The letter, dated Aug. 14 and just 
made public follows in full text: 

The Director, United States Veter- 
| ans’) Bureau: Consideration has been 
| given to your letter of Aug. 8, 1929, as 

follows: 

“Reference is made to that part of sec- 
tion 2 of an act making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry in- 
dependent executive bureaus, boards, 
| commissions, and offices, for the fiscal 
year.ended June 30, 1930, and for other 
purposes, approved Feb, 20, 1929 (Public 
No. 778, 70th Congress), which reads 
as follows: Provided, That this restrie- 
| tion shall not apply ‘(3) to require the 
reduction in salary of any person who is 
transferred from one position to another 
position in the same or different grade in 
the same or a different bureau, office, 
or other appropriation unit.’ 

Facts in Case Given. 

“In view of the foregoing provision of 
| law your decision is requested on a case 

now confronting the Bureau in which 
| the facts are as follows: The Bureau de- 
sires to transfer an employe now serving 
in grade P&S-5 at a salary of $5,000 
per annum to a vacant position which 
has already been allocated by the Per- 
|sonnel Classification Board to grade 
CAF-12. The mathematical average for 
| grade CAF-12 is not now exceeded and 


\}| will not be exceeded if transfer is made 


at the salary the employe now receives. 
| May the employe be transferred in the 
manner and under the conditions above 
indicated without loss of salary?” 

In decision dated November 29, 1924, 
4 Comp. Gen. 493, 498, the following 


| | question propounded by the Civil Serv- 


ice Commission was stated and an- 
swered: 


“20. Under what pay conditions may 
;an employe be reassigned within the 
| same department from a grade in an- 
| other service having the same pay range? 
| Term “Service” Defined. 
| “The term ‘service’ is defined in sec- 
| tion 2 of the classification act as ‘the 
| broadest division of related offices and 


||| employments,’ and five services have 


| been established by the act, viz. pro- 
| fessional and seiéntific, subprofessional, 
clerical, administrative and fiscal, cus- 
| todial @nd clerical-mechanical. The dif- 
ference in the education, qualifications, 
experience, etc., necessary for employ- 
ment in these services is so great that 
it is not clarly understood how there 
could be reassignments between the serv- 
| ices without civil service examination or 
| an equivalent test to show the employe’s 
| fitness. It would appear therefore that 
| reassignmenis between-services would in 
fact be new appointments requiring the 
payment of the minimum salary rate of 
| the grade to which the employes are 
‘reassigned.’ In this connection see an- 
swer to question 10” 


‘ 7 Govinien 7 cited and followed 
in decision o an. 30, 1926, " 
Gen. 560. + oe 


The rule was first announced rior to 
July 1, 1925, effective date of the first 
|enactment of the average provision in 
| the annual appropriation acts, containg 
exception (3) quoted in your submission 
| (act of Jan, 22, 1925, 43 Stat. 764), at 
| a time when it appeared that the general 
| intent of the classification act and the 
| average provision was that all new en- 
trances into a grade, of whatever nature, 
| Should be at the minimum salary rate 
| of the grade. 4 Comp. Gen. 19; id. 294. 


Provision Has Dual Purpose. 


The change in the average provision to 
| authorize transfers between grades with- 
out reduction in the salary of the per- 
| Sons transferred, may be considered as 
| having had two purposes (1) to save 
| the employes from loss of salary, and 
| (2) to afford the administrative 6ffices 
more leeway in the adjustment of per- 
| sonnel, both interoffice and intraoffice, to 
meet the varying needs of the service. 4 
Comp. Gen, 670, The same may be said 
as to the dual purpose of section 10 of 
the original classification act, dated 
Mar. 4, 1923, 42 Stat. 1491, providing in 
part as follows: 

“That, subject to such rules and regu- 
lations as the President may from time 
to time prescribe, and regardless of the 
department or independent establish- 
ment in which the position is located, an 
employe may be transferred from a posi- 
tion in one grade to a vacant Position 
within the same grade at the same rate 
of compensation or promoted to a vacant 
| Position in a higher grade at a higher 
rate of compensation, in accordance with 
the civil service rules. any provision of 
existing statutes to the contrary not- 
withstanding:* * *,” 

Ruling Is in Affirmative, 

_. The qualifications of a person whom 
it is ome to transfer from one sery- 
; ce to another, as for instance fro 

| PS-5 to CAF-12, as in the instant case is 
| exclusively a matter between the admin- 
|istrative office and the Civil Service 
| Commission, and if such a transfer 
|meets the conditions prescribed by regu- 
lations which may be issued by the Presi- 
|dent through the Civil Service Commis- 
sion, or otherwise, it is believed that the 
above quoted provisions from the average 
clause and the classification act, author- 
izing transfers without loss in salary. 
may be considered as applicable, Ac- 
| eee, the above quoted rule first an- 
nounced in decision of Noy. 29, 1924, 
whereby transfers between services were 
considered as new appointments, is no 
| longer for application. : 

The question submitted is answe 
the affirmative, eee 





